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Younc Brown, A_ CONSIS- 
TENT STUDENT OF THE MOVIES, 
SEES NO REASON WHY HAV- 
ING APPLAUDED THE PICTURES 





ss ON THE SCREEN HE SHOULDN'T 

& APPLAUD THE WONDERFUL 
om PICTURES IN HIS COPY OF 
“Fitm Fun.” 


HE July number of “The Magazine of Reel 
Merriment” is the best issue ever offered the 
motion picture fans of America. 


It is the only publication in the world devoted to the 
humor of the screen. 





It contains 67 corking photographs and drawings : 
of screen stars, and 250 articles, stories, poems, jokes i 
and personality sketches. | 





Film Fun starts with the funniest cover ever published 
on any movie magazine, and is a solid meat of merri- 
ment through its entire contents. Edited by the man 
who made Judge so successful, it is beautiful in appear- 
ance and fascinating in text and pictures. 















































| | Read it—bigger, better, breezier and more beautiful 
N than ever—the 
: July FILM FUN 
" uly 
| At Your Nearest Newsdealer—NOW 
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FOREICN PRESS SERVIC! 


To Freedom in a Futuristic Film Flight! 


€ F half a hundred film plots which I studied either in film or manu- _ ently the Germans of today demand somet nzarre—something shock- 

script form only three stories—and these were historical—would ing. They are getting it. ‘Futuris example of which is given 
have been acceptable in the United States,’’ says William G. Shepherd in above, is enabling the foreign producers to obtain some rarely striking 
his article on the German movies in this issue of LESLIE'S. Appar- effects, and Poe-like plots, with weird scenic effects, are all the rage. 
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An Object Lesson 
Nee ran amuck recently in Colorado. Mil- 





lions upon millions of gallons of water rushed 

uncontrolled down the mountain-sides, burst 
out of the confining river banks, swept madly over miles 
of terrain and left in their wake a desolation littered with 
human tragedy and property loss. An appalling visita- 
tion, but not without its great object lesson; and if this 
lesson be heeded, even the scores of lives and millions 
of dollars in property wiped out in the Pueblo region 
will not have been wholly in vain. 

In commenting on the Pueblo flood, Dr. George Otis 
Smith, Director of the U. S. Geological Survey, says: 

“Tf the people could be made to unde rstand that the control of 
rivers means billions of dollars to them and is one of the greatest 
economic advantages that can be taken of the natural resources, 
they would not be slow in responding to plans for river develop- 
ment. By this is meant not only such development as looks to 
flood prevention—although this in itself would cause the saving 
of many lives and billions of dollars—but such as provides a uni- 
form flow for rivers and streams by which power could be brought 
within reach of hundreds of communities that do not have it now. 
The development of water power of the rivers and streams of the 
country is going to be one of the greatest achievements the United 
States will see in the next few years.” 

Here is an immediate task worthy of the ablest proc- 
esses of Government, backed by the strongest popular 
support. Some statisticians are dubiously estimating 
how long the national coal and petroleum deposits will 
last, yet billions of horsepower in water—“ white coal” — 
are going to waste. The amount of this power already 
being developed and utilized amounts to a few drops 
only in the nation’s entire water-power bucket 

Control and harness all the waterways of the United 
States and not only will terrible destructive forces be 
tamed, but there will accrue to the people limitless 
constructive forces that will endure and work for them 
as long as the sun shines and the rain and snow fall. 
In the harnessing, however, let’s make sure that this 
mighty heritage is conserved for all the people forever. 


Your Agents Abroad 


EAVING bricks at the Diplomatic Service is a 

time-honored amusement; nevertheless, the fol- 

lowing, from a gentleman who has had much to 
do with his country’s representatives abroad, seems 
worthy of quotation: 

“Is it not time,” he asks, “that they be recruited from 
other sources than the butterflies, bright or dull, that 
hover gracefully enough, maybe, while young, on ambas- 
sadorial terraces, but, by some inverted parody of nature, 
are doomed to pass ere middle life into pup sealed 
within silken cocoons, whence they emerge as cater- 
pillars, tenacious and woolly, crawling from branch to 
branch of diplomatic life, till one veteran, perchance, 
reaches at random the top of the tree? 

“When will you learn to use as your emissaries to 
foreign climes, not butterflies only, but bees who work 
unsleepingly, who bring their honey home, and who at 
need can sting?” 

These words are directed, not at our own, but at the 
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British Foreign Service, and they come, not from some 
Yankee tourist on his first trip abroad, but from a Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge, Mr. J. C. Lawson. 

It is not necessary, however, to go afield after butter- 
flies. If anyone wants to start reforming our Diplomatic 
Service he need go no farther than Washington itself, 
and the venerable gentlemen of color to whom is often 
given the task of opening telegrams. Today’s batch is 
dumped on top of the unanswered ones of yesterday and 
those on the bottom are lucky if they are ever answered. 

When the State Department, on its mere routine side, 
functions with some approach to the efficiency of the 
ordinary mail-order house, reform may be extended to 
the personnel itself. 


Red Tape 
fe Departments at Washington propose to un- 


wind the red tape that trammels public business. 
Certainly, tape may be defended. Itenableslong 
rows of heads to make moves on a wooden checkerboard 
and reach the same conclusion. It surrounds a simple 
bureau with the sumptuousness of affluent intelligence. 
It associates employees in a freemasonry of watchful 
waiting, where all hold the same line of tape, honest and 
vigilant, and noting with intensity how the strand binds 
pay-day to pay-day. 

Few contributions to the ease of life are superior to red 
tape. There are no puckered brows and concentrated 
thought where it glides its slow course along the grooves 
of quiet time. It conduces to longevity in both the task 
and the job-holder. A world bound in red tape is the 
dream of the reds. 

But let the world slide! We are to step toward econ- 
omy. The tape of the dulcet days may now be sold to 
bind a roundelay. 


Uncle Sam Midas 
ie war and its aftermath have drilled into all of us 


at least one valuable truth—that money is not 
wealth. When we read, therefore, that four men 
are taking one month to count for the Government, 
piece by piece and note by note, the largest amount of 
gold and gold certificates ever brought together in one 
spot in the history of the world, it leaves us compara- 
tively cold. Never before did the United States possess 
so much money actually and relatively—and what has 
come with it? Idle mills, millions of unemployed, depres- 
sion, stagnation. It is the old myth of King Midas re- 
enacted in real life on a national scale. 
But the situation has its brighter side. The basis of all 
permanent progress is a lesson well learned. And since we 
realize now that wealth depends not on the ability to turn 
what is produced into gold but to exchange it for what 
others produce, we can initiate intelligently those 
measures which will speed up such exchan ze. One of 
the most iaportant of those measures is the distribution 
abroad of long-term credits which will permit other 
peoples to resume the production of goods they can 
exchange for ours. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION X-RAYED 


An Analysis from Their Handwritings 


of the Men Who Rule in Washington 







l VHE American People last November 
made an important direct invest- 
ment in the character and_per- 

sonality of Mr. Warren G. Harding and 

an important contingent investment in 
those of Mr. Calvin Coolidge. But apart 
from what we know of his words and acts, 
apart from the impression which his por- 
trait or his presence has made upon us, 
what do we, the American people, know 
about the real man—Mr. Harding? or 


about Mr. Coolidge? 
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By WILLIAM LESLIE FRENCH 


Or about Mr. Harding’s coadjutors— 
the members of his Cabinet—who, the 
product of his own selection, are in a sense 
a projection of his personality? 

Actually we know little, and under the 
circumstances this is natural. Still, by 
careful attention to one small act, the 
movement of Mr. Harding’s hand and pen 
in writing, we can get into closer touch 
with his personality than by any other 
means short of sharing his daily life. 
Today handwriting is generally accepted 
as an accurate guide to character, intellec- 
tual endowment and consequent 
behavior. As an interpreter of 
, this sign-language I will invite 
you, therefore, to use your 
eyes and mind in following the 
President’s pen prints; those of 
Mr. Coolidge, too, and those 
also of the members of the Cab- 
inet, in an effort to gauge more 
exactly the value of that 
vitally important investment 
made on Election Day. 

Mr. Harding’s signature is outstanding 
in individuality. Every man who has 
shown by his acts any special distinction, 
throws a particular force and directness 
into his holograph which sets him in one 
way or another above his fellowmen. So 
with Mr. Harding! 

The distinguishing features are his 
steady, even pressure, firm, positive, direct 
flow, with every connecting stroke be- 
tween words well-made, giving his sig- 
nature one unbroken movement. 
Here appear the vital evidence of a 
strong intellect, a dominant method 
of formulating ideas, an ability to 
plan and execute, without harshness, 
but with steady purpose and quiet 


4 
; determination. 
/ ) He does not hesitate when he once 
‘ makes up his mind. He reasons 
closely, but is not a calculating logi- 
cian. He is not a scientist, but a 


certain deft insight and excellent judg- 
ment are emphasized by his perfect 
marginal alignment on the left and the 
sharpened formation to be found through- 
out. 

He always fights with suavity, a genial 
disposition and diplomacy as weapons. 
And gets there! The movement is round 
and flowing! He has vision, but is not 
driven by his imagination. No superla- 
tive gestures of pen. His eyes are wide- 
open to any and all possibilities and he is 
wise enough to realize that he does not 
know it all. That is what his capital 
letters proclaim. 

He is the most patiently impatient 
man! Note his t-bars. Almost every 
action has for its base a deep-rooted senti- 
ment. Those who come in contact with 
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him intimately know that he is a generous 
man, endowed with a generosity which 
prevents his ever becoming an implacable 
foe. Still he has a canny eye and a canny 
mind, curiously suspicious. 

In all-round — efficiency considering 
that he is neither an expert nor a human 
dynamo I place him close to 96 per cent. 
The other 4 per cent. represents an odd 
kind of languor—shall I say laziness? 
peculiarly his own! 

It is not a matter for wonderment that 
Mr. Harding has invited Mr. Coolidge to 
act in an advisory capacity to the chief 
Executive—something new in the lot of 
a Vice-President. But in view of Mr. 
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Harding’s keen judgment of men, Mr. 
Coolidge’s signature thus exhibited will 
afford an additional reason for the depar- 
tures. It was penned by a personality 
marked by a quiet, persistent reserve 
amounting almost to diffidence—coupled 
with a discriminating mind, keen powers 
of observation and a steady propensity 
for absorbing facts. His angles and tri- 
angles indicate that he approaches in a 
scientific attitude any 
proposition. He is cold, 
alert and calculating, 
not given to superabund- 
ant speech. He is an an- 
alyst and moves slowly. 
Those associated with 
him constantly will find that he does not 
lack nerve. 

He is the type who would not shirk a 
responsibility, for he is rigid in his attitude 
toward what he believes 
his duty. His capitals 
and fine-pointed — style 
show that in the final 
analysis he could impale 
those who attempted to 
be underhanded. Still, he 
has that common 
which permits others to 
state their side before he 
acts. Just! Despite his 
reserve, he has a big self- 
confidence when it comes 
to handling large affairs. 
His stubbornness is intel- 
lectual. He is capable of 
harmonizing his point of 
view to meet conditions 


and individuals, Gr 


sense 


but will ever re- 
serve _ his own 
right to his opin- 
ion—and give it 
quietly, though, 
not without fact. 

As he lifts his 
curved and _ tri- 
angular C’s, so in all matters of importance 
he has that sort of vision which is stimu- 
lated by actual self-confidence. He is 
practical, and can be counted on to play 
his hand intelligently—and according to 
Hoyle. The sum total of his strokes 
reveals a rather unique personality. 

Were Mr. Hughes a Frenchman, one 
might say that his intellectual processes 
were divided—like all Gaul—into 
three parts. But being an American, 
his lack of extreme subtlety and 
finesse merely modifies his mental 


action so that he becomes a com- 





posite intellectuality. 
His calm, semi-ver- 
tical poised script, 
reinforced by large 
capitals, proclaims 
equipoise, delibera- 
tion, and caution. A man of broad ideas, 
unlimited as to scope, you can be assured 
that he always approaches a subject in 
a broad way, first, and then like a surgeon 
applies his critcal analytical faculty to 
cut away any and all 
fallacies. There is an angu- 
larity in several portions, 
which endows him with a 
tenacity in presenting his 
views—an intensity in 
forcing his convictions, 
which are always CON- 
VICTIONS! 

He is fair and just, and 
though able to quibble, 
will not. He has a certain 
curvature of the script, 
but not of the spine or 
disposition. Emphatic. 

You will observe that 
his base-line wavers 
slightly, an indication that 
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he will evade committing 
himself before weighing 
every iota of evidence. 
He evidently has a way 
of quietly smiling away a 
compliment, due to an 
ironic sense of humor, 
which also prevents him 
from showing irritation 
at human flies and mos- 
quitoes. But there is a 
vein of mental irritability 
if obstacles are placed in 
the way of carrying out 
his policies. 

The deft fashion of turn- 
ing a word or phrase is the 
result of his acute mind. 
He reminds one of an 

. eagle, keen-eyed 
an-Le in viewing the 

landscapes of the 
. world, ever ready 

to swoop down 

when the occasion 
warrants upon an enemy. Resource- 
fulness and dignified action are high lights 
of his personality. 

Now, Mr. Hoover’s script-forms serve 
as an excellent letter of introduction to 
the fact that he is typically American be- 
cause he never knows when he is beaten. 
His rapid, free-flowing movement, mi- 
nutely wrought words and letters, well-con- 








nected, sharpened at the top, signify 
fleet thinking, fleet acting, instant de- 
cisions, with application to the smallest 
details, as well as the ability to supervise. 

If you once stacked up against this 
writer in an argument or a discussion you 
would find that he was well-nigh invincible 
in his firmness. His lower strokes—the 
y—descend like a hammer for force. Yet 
his ending of words is lower than their 
beginning—a diplomatic tendency which 
modifies the flow. But 
in his slow anger, his in- 
dignation, he is massive 
in assault. He can be ex- 
ceedingly abrupt. His 
finals are as reserved as he 
is. Yet this does not in- 
terfere with his candor or 
actual sincerity. 

His vision and imagina- 
tion are untrammeled by 
what people think. In 
fact, when his mind is 
concentrated upon his 
work, he forgets every- 
thing else. But he is 
unsparing of himself, and 
will spare others. He is 
considerate and approach- 
able, if you know how. 
A man of courage and of 
nerve! His nerves are 
taut uncer the whip of 
his brain, lashing toaccom- 
plishment. Afterwards, 
extreme flexibility. 

He is absolutely unafraid 
to take chances, risks, and 
gamble against the highest 

~~ odds. He isa man witha 

hunch that he is right. 

‘The sharp dash under his signature is the 

keynote to his personality—the determ- 
ination to get things done! 

“There shall be wars and rumors of 
wars,” saith the Scriptures, and Mr. 
Weeks, the Secretary of War, exhibits 
a mailed fist as far as his cool determina- 
tion, enterprise and practical common- 
sense are concerned. That he has steady 
insistence and the will to put into effect his 
plans are indicated by the forceful pres- 
sure, the sharpened style and high capi- 
tals. Combined with shrewdness is in- 
tellectual poise. 

He is not one who would lose control 
over his subordinates and he is one who 
would deal with each problem which came 
under his supervision with thorough effi- 
ciency. In fact, he surveys what he has 
to accomplish with a cool eye and head, 
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devoid of that imagination which would 
lead him to regard facts as anything else 
but facts. In consequence he is rather 
frank, outspoken, and hearty in the ex- 
pression of his opinions, even though 
they may hit hard and plenty. His self- 
assurance enables him always to stand on 
both feet. Like his bold signature, he 
goes out to accomplish things, and will 
not use silk gloves to attain his purposes. 

He moves across the page in a com- 
fortable fashion, showing nothing erratic. 
He takes things easily. His is a genial 
though bluff handwriting. 

Especially marked is his 
strength, which contributes 
to his power of endurance. 
Note the vigor shown by 
the long extension of the 
J below the line. As he 
takes himself seriously, he 
expects others to so regard 
him. His personality is 
forceful and dignified. 

In vivid contrast, Mr. 
Hays, the man with a 
mile-a-second mind, works 
with a speed which is re- 
flected in his intense virile, 
nervous, alert writing. His 
energy flows from the tips 
of his fingers, his 
quickness, alertness, 
and positive way of 
crossing his t’s and 
dotting his i’s, is 
reinforced by the 
large lasso formation over capital w’s— 
confidence supreme in his ideas, his 
plans! 

His whole style is glowing with tem- 
perament, the kind which makes itself 
felt in all transactions, with all indi- 
viduals. His gift of speech, even of stac- 
cato insistence at times, is the result of a 
live, vigorous imagination, a fleet vision. 
He is an individual who will take the 
initiative to the nth degree, and the 
greater the odds the better he seems to 
work. 

Observe his pointed small letters and 
the original dashes he uses for periods. 
His discretion and caution are heavenly 
twins, for he follows his hunch and follows 
naturally, with both these holding the 
reins tautly. 

He is the type who enjoys besting an op- 
ponent just for the keen excitement of 
the game. As his base-line swings along 


unevenly, so he takes pleasure in keeping 
people guessing. 
with an 


And withal frank, talk- 


ative, abundant humor. He 
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will never be satisfied 





unless on the jump, 
unless he can originate 
new schemes and ideas. 
He understands details, 
but hates them. He likes to supervise in 
a large fashion. 

There are those who hit the bull’s-eye 
by steady restrained efforts, controlled 
impulses, calmness, and easy delibera- 
tion, and the handwriting of Mr. Davis 
falls in this class. His decisions are ani- 
mated, and put into effect by careful 
thought and consideration, 
and he never will attempt 
to coerce by dominant ag- 
gressive brutality. He 
holds that you can catch 
more flies with molasses 
than vinegar—one who 
will compromise but not 
yield when the issue is 
great. 

He has tact, a quiet sort 
of diplomacy, and will 
meet everyone halfway at 
least. He has the courage 
of his opinions, but waits 
to hear the views of those 
with whom he associates. 
He has a mathematical 
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and precise mind, dealing 
with each problem which 
confronts him cautiously 
and even slowly. His 
power of adaptation is 
marked. He makes no 
effort to antagonize, but 
will occasionally show a 
curious persistency. 

He holds to a straight- 
forward course of action, 
but reserves his opinion— 
until later. You will note 
the rather large, compara- 
tively firm hand, lofty 
capitals, and carefully 
formed words, each final 
extending outward with 
a sweep. He shows a 
good deal of sympathy 
even to those with 
whom he may be at 
odds. He will be goodnatured and deal 
kindly, having a broad way of looking at 
things, situations and problems. There 
is no evidence in this specimen that he is 
very analytical. One who likes details 

as a hobby. 

There is a high 
degree of natural 
sensitiveness 
coupled with much 
personal pride. 
His ambition is un- 
flagging. He is not 
a bold originator 
of schemes, but 
conservative, fol- 
lowing along safe 
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lines. Essentially a man who takes the 
via media both socially and in public life. 
One to whom family and friends are 
meat and drink. His personality is 
quiet and unassuming. 

Mr. Mellon’s minute, delicately poised 
characters, firm and distinctive, give an 
important and valuable clue to his mental 
processes. His chief endowment is his 
active, analytical, discriminating mind. It 
is as if he had bound himself by certain 
scientific limitations, exact and perfect]; 
defined. 

The almost microscopic size of his hand- 
writing reflects his enormous power of 
application. Accu- 
rate, sure and meticu- 
lously careful, he 
measures his words, 
his actions with the 


same care that he 
does the spacings 
between his words 
and letters. Not a 


superlative curve or 

flourish! No flam- 
boyant imagination! He 
deals with  actualities, 
facts, and he permits him- 
self to be guided by them 
only. A close calculator, 
a rigid estimator! From 
the practical point of view 
almost a machire. But 
the angle at which he 
writes and his rounded 
flow also show that he is 
extremely human, agree- 
able and has much senti- 
ment. 

He is impatient and 
particular, precise, punc- 
tual. Emphatic in his de- 

cisions, he brings his 

down strokes below the 

line, bluntly, as though 

to make clear his yea 

or nay. Foresight, in- 
sight, shrewdness and clear vision 
are his, for he never moves until he is 
positive of his own position. He is 
intrigued by big transactions, large deals, 
important measures, and can play his 
hand skillfully. But he is far from 
adamant. 

It is well that his understanding of 
human motives is keenly developed, for 
he is not affected by too much suavity or 
influenced against his will. 

As an all-round example of tense but 
characteristic unhaste, he stands forth 
preeminent. His signature displays a 
kindly dignity. 

There is a saying of old that “Wisdom 

(Continued on page 97) 
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Week ty have in all probability obtained a fairly clear idea 
of its future policy—of the service it seeks to render them, 
to the end that we may all be happier, better, wiser American citizens. 
That policy very closely reflects the sub-title of the magazine—The 
Oldest Illustrated Weekly Newspaper:in the United States—with all 
that it implies. It is the intention of the new management that 
Lesutr’s Week y shall remain an illustrated weekly newspaper, in 
the most enlightened sense of the phrase, and that being the oldest 
in the field it shall also be the best—in text, in pictures, in typography. 
This. then, is our goal. Our friends assure us we have made a 
good start in its direction, but we realize that it is only a start, and 
we want the readers of Lesiiz’s to accept what has been accomplished 
so far simply as a promise of more and greater improvements to come. 
For nothing is too good for a journal which has held up the mirror to 
American life through sixty-six years of the country’s most dramatic 
development. 

When Frank Leslie established Lestizr’s Weexty, in 1855, Lincoln 
was still a country politician and Grant an obscure country failure. 
Horace Greeley was lifting up his powerful voice against slavery; 
Kansas was a territory and not yet even bleeding, and the Pony 
Express was a dream; it took twenty-three days to communicate 
with California. 

From that time to this, through three major wars, through great 
periods of prosperity, devastating panics, and through other social 
and political crises of the first magnitude, it has served the country 
uninterruptedly with information, advice and entertainment, until 
it has become a long-familiar and powerful voice in the greatest, most 
powerful of nations. No one should assume responsibility for the 
fortunes of such a national institution in any purely speculative or 
frivolous mood. Its exceptional traditions and influence require that 
he treat it in the light of a trust to be administered by him in a 
manner to make it supremely worthy of the place it occupies. 

There are no “influences behind the scenes” in any way controlling 
our policies, editorial or other, our sole aim being to publish a magazine 
that will be of real interest and help to its readers—‘‘an illustrated 
weekly newspaper, liberal in thought, of broad appeal, whose contents 
shall not only inform, but refresh, Americans.” 

On the strength of this program we confidently appeal to the readers 
of Lestie’s for their co-operation. We want them to help us to help 
them, to feel free to supply us with suggestions and constructive 
criticism, that we may work together toward the attainment of our 
goal, something every true friend of this famous old journal must 
desire as much as we. 


VROM the latest issues of the magazine, readers of Lesite’s 
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William Green, the New Head of the Leslie-Judge Co. 


Mr. Green is president of William Green, Incorporated, of New York, one of the largest printing houses in the country 
which he founded in 1886. He is a former president of the United Typothete of America, 
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HE first time I] saw Sergeant 
Terence Phipps was soon after the 
first bunch of casuals came into 


Camp Lee from overseas and I was going 
through a ward in the base hospital, 
distributing oranges. 

Terry was propped up in bed, looking 
about as happy as a college senior at a 
flapper party. He gave me the once-over 
as I came along, aad growled, “How'd 
you break in here? I never saw a *Y’ 
man in a hospital before.” 

I handed him the biggest orange left in 
the basket and said, * You might have if 
you'd got yours before the Army told us 
to keep our hands off and leave the 
hospital work to the Red Cross. We've 
got a permit from the Red Cross, though, 
to take fruit into the hospital twice a 
week here at Lee.” 

The big fellow said no more, but he 
looked as if he would like to say “You 
lie!’ I figured it that he thought he 
couldn’t say that and take the orange, so 
he kept still. He did lock so grouchy, 
however, that I remembered him _ par- 
ticularly and, our arrangement with the 
Red Cross holding, I him again 
in a week. 

He saw 
other way. 


saw 


me coming and looked the 


‘How're you coming, Buddy?” I 
asked him 
“Rotten. thank you. Hope you're 


the same.” 
“Just for that you get 


two oranges,” 
































“7 gave "em the Cook- 
aloo ball I been work- 
ing up . 


THREE-FINGERED PHIPPS 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 


Isaid. ‘You look pretty husky. What's 
keeping you here?” 

“Shrapnel in the leg and this,” and he 
held up his left hand, all decked out in 
bandages. 

“Leg coming all right?” I quizzed him. 

“That won't bother me, but this 
blankety-blank busted hook is going to put 
me out of business.” 

“That’s your left hand,’ I remarked. 
“Pretty lucky it wasn’t your right. 
What are you, a dentist or something?” 

“Yes, or ‘something,’” he growled. 
“T’masouth-paw. You're right; it’s damn 
lucky it’s my left, ain’t it?” 

Well, there he was, a professional base- 
ball player, as I found out, had been the 
best left-handed pitcher in the Four I's 
league, which is the best of the minors and 
a great feeder for the National, and his 
pitching hand was spoiled because the 
second finger had been shot off and he was 
left with only three. He had got a little 
infection in the hand and had come within 
an ace of losing more than one finger. 
Now his hand was healing, but his pitch- 
ing days were obviously over. 

Of course I apologized for making that 
crack about it being lucky it was his left 
hand and we got to talking about what he 
could do instead of pitching. He had 
had good athletic training and seemed an 
intelligent chap. He looked like a fellow 
I could use when I got back home and on 
the job again as secretary of the Dobbs 
City Y. M. C. A. 

“T ean give you a job in the Dobbs 
City ‘Y,” I said. “Before long I’m 
going back there to take charge and if 
you want to try it, there'll be fifteen a 
week in it for you and may be more later, 
but you’d 
have to cut 
out the mule- 
skinner lan- 
guage.” 

“What 
d’you mean,” 
he exclaimed, 
with a hoarse 
laugh, ““make 
a ‘Y’ man 
out o’ me? 
Why, I’d 
shock hell out 
of the blankety- 
blank preacher 
crowd in a 
couple of 
minutes. I've 
seen enough of 
this ‘Y’ busi- 
ness.” 

* All right,” 
I replied with 
a grin, being 


f Vande j- a_ 
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used to getting rough treatment from 
soldiers I was serving. “Keep the 
oranges just the same and think it over. 
You might make a ball-player yet, even if 
you couldn’t pitch. A Y. M. C. A. job 
would give you a chance to try it out.” 

It was two weeks before it was my turn 
there again, and the next time Terry was 
out of bed and limping around the ward 
with a cane, his hand still done up. 

This time he called to me. 

“Hey, ‘Y’ man, come over here. I 
want to talk to you about that job.” 

“Changed your mind?” I asked him. 

“T can throw a little with my right 
arm, enough for an infielder and it would 
get pretty good with practice, and maybe 
I could throw that much with my left. 
S’pose I could work up into form while 
holding down that job you told me 
about?” 

“It’s worth trying,” said I. “It’s 
something to do that will give you a 
chance to look around and get on your 
pins anyway.” 

“Well, I been practicing cutting out 
the swearing since you was here last and 
I guess I could make it. You say the 
word and I’]] take your offer.” 

So Terry came to the Dobbs City Y. 
M. C. A. and went to work. He proved 
to have a good disposition and he was a 
horse for work and he didn’t care much 
what we set him at. He developed a good 
deal of speed with his right arm, but he 
kept working away with his left. He 
couldn’t seem to give up the idea that he 
might still be able to pitch with that three- 
fingered hand. 

We produced a pretty good baseball 
team that spring of 1919 and I often saw 
Terry throwing ’em up with his left for 
the boys to practice batting. There was 
no doubt that he was able to control the 
ball and put all the speed in the world on 
it, but it was a straight ball. 

For some weeks I was away and in 
June I came back in time to see our team 
in a game with the Y. M. C. A. team from 
Petersboro. In the last of the eighth with 
our team two runs to the good, Petersboro 
filled the bases. Our pitcher was through. 
No substitute was available and Terry. 
went into the box. 

“Good night!” I thought. “A fast, 
straight ball and they will hit it a mile!”’ 

It was fast all right, but the batter did 
not hit it a mile. He did not hit it at all. 
And the next two batters went out the 
same way and in the ninth it was the 
same thing over again. 

I met Terry coming in with a grin on 
his face. 

“You must have put something on 
‘em, Terry,” I said. 

“You tell °em! I gave ‘em the Cook- 
aloo ball I been working up.” 

A few davs later Terry came to me and 
we had a little talk about the baseball 
business and the result of it was that I 
told him to ge in and pitch two or three 
innings in every game we played, and 
certain ideas he had were justified by the 
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results. Not a batter that faced him hit 
a ball. Every good bal! pitched was a 
strike whether struck at or not. 

After a few weeks I sent word to a big 
league scout to come and see Terry work 
in a game when he was going to pitch the 
whole nine innings. The boys had be- 
come so much interested in his pitching 
that they wanted him to pitch a game 
against the best team we could schedule. 
rhis team was the fastest colored team 
on the diamond, and we happened to get 
their application for a date just when we 
were able to take them on. 

The outfit was called the Cuban Kings 
and, at their best, they could trim up 
many of the major league teams. I knew 
that if Terry could win his game agaiast 
this bunch, he could get a contract in any 
league at a good salary. He wanted to go 
hack to professional baseball and I wanted 
to help him do it if he could make good 
there. This was to be his chance to show 
what he could do under the eyes of one 
of the best judges of pitching that could 
be found, a scout who had picked up more 
fast southpaws than all the other scouts 
of the National and American Leagues. 

It was customary with these Cuban 
Kings to give their opponents a close 
game. They were out to make money 
and they knew the crowd wanted to see 
the game close enough to be interesting. 
It was even said that they would lose a 
game if it was made an object to them, 
but I don’t know anything about that, 
because we never played that way. 

This time we were all keyed up for a 


real game, for we had a good deal of faith 
in Terry’s pitching ability and he had al- 
ready been up against some hard-hitting 


amateurs and semi-pros. Could he fan 
these colored players as he bad the other 
hatters he had met? If he could, he was 
a miracle man. 

Every baseball fan in Dobbs City was 
out for that game. The story of Terence 
Phipps had been told everywhere.  Al- 
ready the local newspapers had been 
devoting space to ‘Three-Fingered 
Phipps” and his wonderful ‘‘Cookaloo 
ball,” as he called it. No one knew any 
more about that ball than could be 
learned from standing back of the catcher 
or in the batter’s box. All that batters 
could say was that when they hit at it, it 
wasn’t there, and when they didn’t hit 
at it it was there, or at least the umpire 
said it was. 

The Cuban Kings, however, were not 
concerned over the marvels of Phipps’s 
pitching. They had been up against 
local phenoms before and they knew they 
could hit any pitcher that ever signed a 
contract or chewed slippery elm. Their 
habit was to come and “saw” and con- 
quer, unless the result -was changed for 
revenue only. 

“**Three-Fingered Phipps’, huh?’’ quer- 
ied the captain of the Cubans. “Well, 
we got a pitcher, ‘Three-Toe Pete,’ 
yassir. Best pitcher we got and only got 
three toes on one foot. Goin’ to work him 
today and if he don’t fan more men than 
‘Three-Finger’ there, I'll give him to 
you for a souvenir.” 


“T can’t give full emphasis to the way it 
was with that bare-headed bali-player climb- 
ing toward that colored man who wasn’t 
any more a bragging Cuban King, but just 
a shrinking human being, afraid of the mob 


of fe ols.”” 


One of the teams against which Phipps 
had pitched was a fast semi-pro team 
from Dalesburg. These players were 
really good and thought themselves even 
better. They had played the Cubans the 
day before the latter were scheduled to 
play us and they had had a row over the 
game, so the Dalesburg outfit was pretty 
sore at the colored players. They were 
so sore that they canceled their own game 
for the day and came over to root for 
Phipps against the Cuban Kings. They 
sat in a bunch right back of the home 
plate and they proceeded to tell the 
Cubans what was going to happen to 
them. 

The captain of the colored team walked 
up and down in front of the stand and 
responded to their taunts. 

“Wait ‘til yo’ see ‘Three-Toe Pete’ 
work! Talk about your ‘Three-Fingered 
Phipps’! Yah, yah, yah!” and the cap- 
tain laughed loudly. “If ‘Threc-Toe 
Pete’ don’t strike out as many men as 
Phipps, he’s yours. Won't cost you a 
cent. Do what you like with him. Ain't 
that right, Pete?” 

“Three-Toe Pete” agreed. “’F I don’t 
fan ‘em as many times as ol’ ‘Three- 
Finger’ I'm yours. Take me home for 
fo’-ninety-eight.” 

“You’re ours, then, Snowball. We'll 
take a black mascot home with us.” 

There was a running fire of wit, near- 
wit and lack-wit between the Dales- 
burgers and the Cubans and when the 
umpire called, “Play ball!” the leader 

(Continued on page 99) 
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Is he as bad as he’s painted? 


THE DIVORCE CROP 





THEN AND NOW 


America Has Been a Long Time Going to the Dogs 


By GUSTAVUS MYERS, author of ‘‘Ye Olden Blue Laws,’’ etc. 


* HY should any man or woman 
be afraid to enter the bonds of 
matrimony in these days? It 

is easier to shuffle them off than to evade 
the commonest business agreement 
Are not our judges of a most accommodat- 
ing disposition? They are determined if 
marriage goes out of date it shall not be 
because people are afraid of it. Practical- 
ly, it is easier to get rid of a wife ora 
husband than any other bad bargain we 
can possibly make.” 

These ironical comments seem of the 
very latest coinage. The instantaneous 
conclusion would be that they applied to 
Reno, and were provoked by jazz, short 
skirts, unconventional intercourse and 
other ascribed bedevilments of our period. 
Eminent prelates and jurists proclaim 
that we have most viciously deteriorated 
from the high moral standard of our pro- 
genitors. Our rapid downward course, 
they say, is painfully evidenced by the 
great number of divorces in America 
now about 130,000 a year. Fifty years 
ago, they claim, the marriage tie was gen- 
erally regarded as a sacred union, while 
now it is viewed with levity, violated 
readily and sundered with careless ease. 

But the foregoing quotation is not a 
recent production. It was part of a 
sardonic editorial in the New York Times. 
October 3, 1869, and it 
many current expressions of opinion of 


was but one of 


Illustrated by GORDON ROSS 


the doings of a generation to which so 
many decriers of present-day mora!s look 
wistfully back as a glorious model. 

Virtue always seems to repose some- 
where in the past—except, of course, in 
the case of a traditional notorious offender, 
such as Rome. Every generation in 
America has indulged in exalted visions 
of bygone times, comparing the purity of 
some previous generation with its own 
degeneracy. A century ago moralists 
were contrasting the prevailing low stand- 
ards with the supposedly high ones of 
Puritan times. The Puritans had no such 
illusions of themselves. The preambles 
of their successive statutes told how, not- 
withstanding the passing of many “‘whole- 
some”’ laws, immorality abounded. The 
long roll of convictions for such trans- 
gressions preserved in their court records 
shows that in their frequent complaints 
the lawmakers did not magnify existing 
evils. 

But as time receded these unpleasant 
details were forgotten, and the myth of the 
superior moral character of the Puritan 
settlers was accepted without question. 
This glorification was carried so far that 
historians began to deny that such a thing 
as divorce was ever known in New Eng- 
land. But there were divorces granted 
in Puritan times, as the court annals 
testify; the laws specifically allowed 
divorce for infidelity, bigamy and deser- 


tion. No one, however, then took the 
trouble to explore the ancient Puritan 
manuscript records, and everybody was 
convinced that the behavior of the Pur- 
itan people was almost flawless. 

And so, in 1834, we find the Knicker- 
bocker Magazine, published in New York 
City, lamenting that the fine virtues 
denoting the people of the past had disap- 
peared, and were succeeded by a “pre- 
vailing neglect of moral science which 
exerts a most degrading influence upon 
society.” There was, this publication 
anxiously warned, a general desire for 
‘mere physical pursuits and pleasures,” 
and it declared that the consequences were 
bound to be pernicious. 

Today moralists are taking the same 
view of a half century ago as the moralists 
of 1834 took of the era before them. They 
say that the worship of material enjoy- 
ments has had widespread corrupting 
effects, demoralizing ideals and family 
ties. In their boyhood and girlhood and 
in the days of their mothers and fathers 
they point out, religion had a deep influ- 
ence and there were no such divorce 
enormities as now make such a national 
scandal. 

Were there not? After the Civil War 
clergymen were making vociferous pro- 
tests against increasing divorces just as 
many bishops and other ministers are 
now making them. Where we now 
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have one Reno there were then many 
Renos. 

Chicago was one of them. The Chicago 
Times, of December 25, 1868, told how 
during the year there were 500 divorce 
applications which, according to the 
population, was considerable. The editor- 
ial went on: 

These lachrymose persons, telling the sins of 
the defendants upon their finger-ends and pray- 
ing nightly for relief, throng the courts and 
press their suits with overwhelming impor- 
tunity ... It will be observed by all candid 
persons that in point of magnitud>», the above 
is a very respectable number. It might have 
been greater, perhaps, without producing any 
general catastrophe; it might have been some- 
what less without endangering the reputation 
of the city as the great divorce center. But as 
it stands it must be regarded as a very creditable 
exhibit of the industry of those societies who 
make the business a speciality, and as a sub- 
stantial monument to the reverence for the 
nuptial obligations which obtains in the house- 
holds of Chicago. 


Indianapolis was another Reno. The 
Indianapolis Journal of November 10, 
1870, told the story of a 
celebrated actress who filed a 
petition for a divorce on the 
ground of alleged cruelty. The 
testimony showed that while 
she and her husband were on 
an ocean voyage from San 
Francisco to New York, the 
lady found her affinity in a 
temperamental young man 
who quoted poetry on deck to 
her while her husband was in 
the stateroom. When her hus- 
band discovered the affair he 
sharply reprimanded her, which 
caused her to weep. An In- 
diana judge construed this to 
be cruelty and gave her a de- 
cree. Commenting editorially 
upon this case, the Indianapolis 
Journal said: 


The divorce laws of our State, and the man- 
ner in which they have been administered by 
our courts, have brought lasting disgrace upon 
Indiana. It is useless for us to say that we are 
imposed upon by unscrupulous parties from 
other States. It is a notorious fact that our 
laws invite people of all nations to come to 
Indiana and rid themselves of irksome matri- 
monial bonds. 


Ohio then had the record of 34 divorces 
for every 100,000 population. But it was 
not merely in the vigorous Middle West 
that divorce decrees were so brisk an 
industry. What was called the effete 
East contributed its generous share. In 
Massachusetts in 1869 there were 25 
divorces, and in Vermont 33 divorces per 
100,000 population. Connecticut, how- 
ever, was the notorious Eastern State for 
divorce decree output; it had a record of 
86 per 100,000 population. 

The remonstrances now being made by 
some high church dignitaries against the 
present divorce rate are simply a repeti- 
tion of what ministers were saying fifty 
vears ago. In substance their denuncia- 
tions are exactly like those of their prede- 
cessors. They declare that the ease 
with which all classes of people can pro- 
cure divorces, the extravagance in dress, 
the bad effect of motion pictures and 
plays in making light of matrimony, and 
other causes have broken down the old 
idea of the sanctity of marriage. But 


this is precisely what clergymen of 1869 
and 1870 were saying of the morals of 
their generation, except that instead of 
motion pictures the popular habit of novel 
reading was attacked as a prime cause of 
the undermining of morality. 

To show this parallel it is only neces- 
sary to quote from a book on divorce 
written in 1869 by one of the leading 
ministerial and educational figures—the 
Rev. Theodore D. Woolsey, president of 
Yale College. He insisted that there was 
“‘an increasing desire to be free from the 
marriage bond on grounds which were, of 
old, regarded as insufficient.” In a cer- 
tain stratum of society, he asserted, the 
feeling of the sanctity of marriage was 
passing away, and crimes against the mar- 
riage vow were “either excused or re- 
garded as things of course, or even laughed 
at.” Moral indignation, he complained, 
no longer visited the transgressor; “the 
more vulgar newspapers joke about the 
crime, and divorced 
persons are no longer 
under that frown which 






“Once women realized that there had come a new social standard 
they quickly availed themselves of their newly extended rights.” 


met them formerly, even when divorced 
for causes below the greatest.” 
In pleading recently for a religious 


revolution, Bishop Philip M. Rhine- 
lander of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Pennsylvania told how amusements, 


immodesty in dress, looseness in sexual 
relations, bestiality and crime as chief 
attractions in theatrical plays and photo- 
plays were so much the established order 
of the day that the most respectable had 
ceased even to shrug their shoulders. 

Substantially the same indictment of 
the American people was made fifty 
years ago by the Rev. Mr. Woolsey. He 
could not well charge immodesty in dress 
at a time of long skirts and sleeves; a 
great sin of the time, therefore, to him 
and others was extravagance in dress. 
This he declared, was a leading cause of 
unhappy marriages. He described what 
seemed to him other causes. There was 
“the trashy flood of paltry novels by 
which false imaginations of matrimonial 
life are nurtured.” 

Clergymen of that period represented 
novels as the great inciters of crime as 
clerical reformers of our day accuse mo- 
tion pictures. In times when extrava- 
gance in dress and novel reading were 
confined to the rich no particular evil was 
seen in them, but when the “lower classes” 
began to dress well and were able to buy 
and read fiction, clerical denunciations 
were directed at these practices as pro- 





ductive of sinister mischief. Thus the 
ministerial president of Yale College 
denounced “the equality of condition 
which makes the poor, especially in the 
matter of dress of females, emulate the 
rich.”” Cheerless homes leading to drink, 
the tendency to material enjoyments and 
the general freedom of choice and move- 
ment—these were among other causes 
that he said disrupted homes. The old 
standards, he mourned, had lost their 
power. 

Exactly what had happened? Had the 
American people suddenly become im- 
moral? From comparatively few divorces 
the number had rapidly become large. 
This seemed to indicate a frenzy of im- 
morality. But between the apparent 
and the real significance of bare figures 
there is a great difference. This is as true 
of our present divorce figures as it was of 
those of fifty years ago. 

In earlier times divorce had been both 
a luxury and a bugbear. The poor could 
not afford it, and the well-to-do did not 
care to face the odium that divorce then 
entailed. The consequence was, 
as Henry James wrote in 1853, 
with the remedy of accessible 
divorce closed, there was an 
enormous clandestine violation 
of the marriage vow. It was 
the knowledge of this covert 
immorality that induced many 
American legislatures to make 
divorce less diffcult and to 
enlarge the causes for which 
decrees could be obtained. 
Understanding prevailing con- 
ditions, they were convinced 
that much of this infidelity was 
caused by the rigid divorce 
laws which placed obstacles in 
the way of procuring dissolu- 
tion of ties that had become 
a mockery. 

The movement for more liberal divorce 
laws was first agitated in the East. But 
it was the Middle West, then considered 
the progressive section of the country, 
that started enacting them. The Illinois 
legislature in 1836 led with a new code of 
divorce laws. Indiana and Missouri 
followed. The Western principle that 
law should not be an instrument to com- 
pel a woman to remain with a shiftless, 
drunken or cruel husband traveled ‘east. 
Connecticut in 1843 allowed divorces 
for habitual drunkenness and intolerable 
cruelty, and other States began relaxing 
the severity of the old divorce laws. 

Of course there were those who took 
unfair advantage of the laws, and judges 
who administered them with generous 
laxity. But on the whole the relief ap- 
plied for was legitimate. Before that 
time, no matter how brutally or otherwise 
vilely a husband acted, the wife had no 
redress unless she could prove outright 
infidelity or malicious desertion. It was 
the leaders of the woman’s rights move- 
ments who demanded laws emancipating 
their sex, and it was they who taught 
that divorce involved no stigma. 

Once women realized that there had 
come a new social standard by which no 
disgrace attached to a divorced person, 
they quickly availed themselves of their 
newly extended rights. From that time 
to this the great proportion of divorces in 

(Concluded on page 97) 
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A TRAGEDY OF JAZZ 


A lad there was in our town, 
And he had nerves a-plenty. 
St. Vitus dance he danced like mad, 
But of the nervous ills he had, 
This was the least of all, begad! 
He twitched with ten or twenty. 


His doctor was a modern chap. 
He mixed him no prescription, 
But at the sanatorium 
He gave him drumsticks and a drum, 
And soon a merry rumty-tum 
Accompanied each conniption. 


He joined a summer orchestra 
And drummed for shimmy-shakers. 
At jazz he proved a perfect scream, 
And when he put on all his steam, 
He made the other drummers seem 
As circumspect as Quakers. 


His fame it spread, his wages grew 
Until he rolled in riches. 

And then, vexatious truth to tell, 

He lost his job; his nerves got well; 

He wasn’t worth two whoops in the bad place 

Without his jumps and twitches. 

What has become of the old-fashioned 
girl who used to think she was “losing 
something” whenever people stared hard at 
her on the street? The modern 
spared this torture. He r mind is at re st, 
she can “lose” practically nothing. 


* * ~ 


THOSE CRAFTY TEUTONS 
ERMAN propaganda never sleeps; 


ceaselessly it works to sow discord 
among the Allies. As an instance, take 
the much-discussed film drama, “* Decep- 
tion.” Of German origin, its obvious 
object was to undermine British influence 
and prestige by casting broad slurs upon 
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AS WE WERE SAYING 


By ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 
Nature Studies by W. E. HILL 








the character and motives of 


King Henry the Eighth. 
Until “Deception” was 
flashed upon the screen, 


Americans had been under 
the innocent impression that 
Henry Tudor—eighth of the 
name—was a husband and 
father whose domestic stan- 
dards were of the type found 
in the books of Louisa M. 
Alcott. The awakening of 
doubt in American minds 
was a bitter happening. 

And now, as a second move 
in this insidious drive against 
Britain’s good name, comes 
the German author, Herr 
Charles von Dickens, who 
boldly presumes to print 
upon the plastic minds of trusting children, 
in what he dares to call “A Child’s 
History of England,” this damnable libel 
upon a great and good prince: 

“. . . King Henry the Eighth, whom 
it has been too much the fashion to call 
‘Bluff King Hal’ and ‘Burly King Harry’ 
and other fine names; but whom I shall 
take the liberty to call, plainly, one of the 
most detestable villains that ever drew 
breath . . . He was a big, burly, noisy, 
smali-eyed, large-faced, double-chinned, 
swinish-looking fellow.” 

Upon children, mind you, is_ this 
hideous portrait impressed. German 
propaganda is without conscience. It stops 
at nothing. 





* * * 


OQ herk prohibition of smoking was 
/ put through the State Legislature 
chiefly by Mormon pressure. The reason 
why is plain. Since women have taken to 
smoking, the cigarette bill 
in a family of plural wives 
and several sets of daughters 
would amount to something. 
What’s the use owning a 
legislature if you can’t use 
it? Old Brig Young him- 
self couldn’t have done the 
thing more deftly. 


* * * 


A SAILOR’S LIFE 


HE trouble with the 

Annapolis Academy is 
that it overlooks some 
modern needs in the train- 
ing of youths to be naval 
officers. It still harps on 
navigation, seamanship, 
gunnery and the rude arts, 
while the finer points in the 
education of a naval officer 
it overlooks entirely. What 
it should have before next 
term is a Sims course in 
Public Speaking, possibly 
leading to the degree of 
Doctor of Indiscretion. 
What boots it if an Anna- 
polis grad can box the com- 
pass or find a range if he 


King Henry the Eighth at home. 


can say nothing extemporaneously to put 
the Administration in bad while speak- 
ing at a dinner party on foreign soil? 
Admiral Sims can’t last forever; younger 
men must be trained to fill his place. 


* * ” 
THE SPENDTHRIFT 


NCE there was a chap who could do 
nothing well except spend money. 
At that he was skilled. Where his next 
penny was coming from, never worried 
him as a lad. The starting point of his 
next dollar never concerned him as a 
youth. As a man, if he hadn’t money 
enough to gratify his whims, he borrowed. 
He gave notes, and these notes he re- 
newed. He had an income, a good one, 
but living within it was an experiment he 
never tried. When faced with the neces- 
sity for economy, for making drastic cuts 
in his expenditures, he ran up more and 
bigger bills, for that was the only thing 
he had learned to do. He trusted to luck 
that somehow, some time, the bills would 
be paid. He didn’t know how. And he 
didn’t much care. The name of this chap 
is Congress. You're his guardian. It is 
your money he’s spending. 


es ¢ 8 


President Harding wishes it distinctly 
understood by all national legislators that 
the occasion for putting the occupant of the 
White House “‘in a hole” ceased to exist on 
the fourth of March. 


* * * 


( NE of the prisoners at Sing Sing, 
while fishing through the ironwork, 
caught a fifteen-pound carp, a fish so big 
that it wouldn’t pass between the bars. 
A keeper had to go outside and fetch it in. 
This prisoner, if he advertises in the fish- 
ing column, should have no difficulty in 
sub-letting his cell for the summer. 


* * * 


Among the various brands of “home 
brew” which are being concocted is that 
which the home folks are brewing for Con- 
gressmen who promised to reduce the taxes. 
It has a swell kick to it, a lot more than a 
half of one per cent. 
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THE ATOM’S SECRETS REVEALED 


The Tiniest Things on Earth Yield to the Ever-Searching Mind of Man 
By HEREWARD CARRINGTON, PH. D. 


O much has been discovered 

about the “atom” during 

the past few years that 
physicists are now constructing 
“models” of atoms, by means of 
little balls and pieces of wire, or are 
enabled to draw pictures of the 
atom, showing its structure and 
internal mechanism. 


As Mr. A. W. Hull has said, in a 


recent paper read before the 
American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers: 


“The atom of twenty vears ago 
was the ‘hypothetical smallest sub- 
division of matter.’ The atom of 
today is a real object of definite 
shape and size. We know what it is 
made of. We know its weight in 
grams. We can see its splash 
when it impinges on a plate of 
florescent material. We know its 
exact speed when it flies about as a 
gas. And, lastly, we know its 
exact position when it forms part 
of a solid body.” 

Here is progress indeed! Science 
is getting dowa to realities in its 
study of the smallest things in the world, 
as it is also discovering the truths concern- 
ing the largest things by means of astro- 
nomical observations. The _ infinitely 
small, and the infinitely large, are alike 
slowly yielding their mysteries to the 
ever-searching mind of man. 

All this has been rendered possible by a 
brilliant series of discoveries—following 
one another in orderly sequence. — First 
came the discovery of the ‘dancing mole- 
cules,” associated with the “Kinetic 
Theory of Gases.” Then J. J. Thomson 
discovered the “streaming electrons,” 
coupled with the discovery that electric- 
ity is, probably, a fluid. Then came the 
weighing of the atom, which was under | 
taken by Professor Millikin. 

Following this came the counting of 
the individual atoms—rendered possible 
by the ‘‘spintharoscope,” invented 
by Sir William Crookes and com- 
pleted by Rutherford and Geier in 
a beautiful series of experiments. 
Finally, came investigations as to 
the definite structure of the atom. 

Professor Rutherford was the 
first to propose the theory that the 
atom itself is a composite body, 
composed of still smaller particles. 
But these “particles” are not 
matter; they are electric charges! 
They came to be known as “elec- 
trons.” Consequently an “elec- 
trical theory of matter” came into 
being. To what extent the ether 
of space is the final “‘ultimate” in 
our analysis remains to be shown. 
On this point there is still a wide 
difference of opinion among 
scientists. 

The present theory of the atom 
is that it is a miniature solar sys- 
tem. A large charge of positive 


HULL 
A photograph of the X-Ray spectrum of aluminum. 
famous “ Rays” are greatly assisting the physicists in their 
investigations into the nature and constitution of the atom, 
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Until recently it was believed that the atom was the “ hypo- 
thetical smallest subdivision of matter.” 
each atom is a miniature solar system, with “electrons’’ 
located around a charge of positive electricity. 

gram shows an hexagonal arrangement of electrons. 


Now we believe that 


This dia- 








A tetrahedral arrangement of electrons. Some 

claim that they actually revolve in a complete 

circle; others maintain that they only sway back- 

ward and forward; and still others believe that 
they are stationary. 





electricity forms the nucleus of 
the atom, and around it revolve one 
or more negative 
trons—circulating about the center 
in much the same way that our 
earth and the planets revolve about 
the sun. It is thought that the 
various “‘elements” represent the 
number of negative electrons re- 
volving round the central core. If 
some of these are lost, the supposed 
element turns into another element: 
and we know that this is precisely 
what happens when e.g., uranium 
(after various intermediary stages) 
turns into radium. Thus the 
transmutation of matter, the 
dream of the medieval alchemists, 
is, in a sense, realized! 

As to the nature of the move- 
ment of these negative 
however, there is a difference of 
opinion. Some physicists believe 
they revolve in a_ complete 
circle; others that they sway back- 
ward and forward with a pendu- 
lum-like motion; and others that 
there is a more or less stationary 
condition present—a “static”? atom. 
However this may be, the number of 
these negative particles was first actually 
counted by a young savant, namely Mose- 
lev, who was killed by a Turkish bullet on 
the Gallipoli Peninsula. 

The actual! distances between the elec- 

trons forming the atom of matter have 
now been accurately measured by means 
of a “‘measuring rod:”’ the arrangement of 
the negative particles in the atom has 
thus been shown. What sort of “mea- 
suring rod” can we employ—since no 
material ruler could, of course, be utilized 
—since the ruler itself is built of atoms, 
and the atom is the thing to be divided 
and measured? Some other plan of 
measurement had obviously to be devised. 
Yet what can this be? 
The measuring rod employed in these 
delicate experiments is the wave- 
lenoth of a particular N-ray. The 
length of this particular wave can 
be accurately measured by instru- 
mental means—just as ordinary 
light-ravys can be measured—and 
this is used as the standard of 
measurement—the ‘‘inch’’of intra- 
atomic measurements! 

It may be thought that such 
measurements can not be really 
precise. They are the most pre- 
cise measurements in the world. 
By this means the distances be- 
tween atoms can readily be mea- 
sured to 1 part in 100,000; while 
wave-lengths of light are measured 
to 1 part in ten million! It is by 
these means, therefore, that the 
arrangement of the electrons within 
the atom are%tudied. 


charges—elec- 





charges, 


The By employing the X-rays, then, 


an “X-ray spectrum” of any ele- 
(Concluded on page 98) 
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of that energetic nation. 
Phere isn’t a movie 


hero or heroine in Ger 
man who, as he or she 
stands before the cam 


era, does not trv to play 
to American movie fans. 
“What does America 
want?” Is a question 
that evel German pre 
ducer of films and ever 
German movie star asks 


of ever Ame 


rie I eam of 
being a great p pular 
SUCCESS li (mer ca, of 
having the fans of Amer 
Ca Wa t Il T¢ if every 


new film in. which 
( har 
Youglas 
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appear of being a 
lie ¢ iaplin o1 al 
I; rbanks and navVilie 


Americans scanning the 









ious to pay out their good 

gold money for the privilege 

of viewing them—this is the 
dream of every German star. 
ca are being plotted “Oh, for the day,” they ery, 
gainst for our very “when our names shall appear 


lives by every film on those wonderful signs of 
producer in Germany (merican cities!” to capture our attention, but, in addition 
Worse than that, we are being plotted Low prices for films is one of the chief to this bait, many other temptations are 


against by every film hero and heroine lures by which the producers are seeking being arranged in Berlin and Munich to 
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land us. There is no 
sacr fice too great to 
make in the effort to 


capture our attention, ‘ 
our sympathy and our A 


silver quarters, $ 
“What's the matter i 
with my makeup?” a 


German movie — star } 
asked me in a studio on yj 
the outskirts of Berlin. 3 
“Isn't it good enough ; 
for America?” i 

He explained that the ; 
director had criticized 


him severely for his 
appearance 
S ¢ anned him 
thoughtfully, while the 
lights sputtered prepar 
atory to a close-up in 
which he was next to 
appear. 
“T had a tailor make 





Atlantic horizon for 


Ss 1 of the ship that is { : 











reels from Germany, anx America, are today feverishly asking the 





yment in ** The Golem,’ one of the 
hirvy . » ; 
I iL our latest » tf f the Atlant Hundreds of German film s 


weird German plays now b 
all of them wild to please suit. My evening clothes 


m: “What does America want?” are American style. Pve 
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vou do that.’ I 


had to explain tl! 
\merican ladies 


got on American 
shoes and an Ameri- 
can collar. My 
clothes are all in 
American fashion. I 
don’t see what's 
wrong.” 

*Couldn’t the di- 
rector tell you?” I 
asked. 

“No. He said he 
didn’t know what 
was the matter, but 
that I didn’t look 
like an American.” 

“Do you really 
want me to tell 
you?” T asked. 

* Yes, indeed,” he 
exclaimed, eagerly. 

“You may wear 
all the American 
clothes you please,” 


accustomed to shak 
Ing hands. 

“But what sl 
I do?” she sa 
‘We always gr 
with a hand-kiss 
Germany.” I left 
her dismayed, w 
her proble m 

These two 
stances which | 
have given illus 
trate thoroug 
the difficulty wl 
anyone will expe 
rience who tries 
palm off on 
American n 
fans films which 
of German make 





I said ruthlessly, American — ideas 
“but you'll never and German ideas 
look like an Amer- are so far apart t 
ican hero with those the average Gi 
sideburns VOU re — FOREIGN PRESS SERVICE man film whi 
wearing.” ‘ The lovely lady has just had th old man, her master, murdered. Why? Simply because she is fond hide naeiineed 

He groane d. of the ge ntle sport of blood-drinking! The production un u hich the lady is doing her stunt is dase wasld shai: ; 


. lighting Germany, and young and old alike crowd to see it wherever it is shown 
From the German : : y : ; the average Amer 


viewpoint his hand- ican movie hous 
someness was multiplied a hundredfold gested, “which Americans would never five minutes if it didn’t drive the 
by the daring little dashes of hair which — understand.” dience into throwing bricks. 
ran down to the hinges of his jaw like a “What is that?” she asked. Our sideburned hero was just 
pair of mudguards. “You always hold out your hand to Germany wanted. A movie her 

And then he stepped in under the glare have it kissed,” I said. ‘Your films will Germany these days must be tall 
of a battery of lights for a close-up that never look like American films so long as _ slender and have great, rolling eyes. | 
would have driven an American audience American parlance he must be a “‘ siss 
to laughter. the plot must give him a lot to s 

When he returned to me after the pic- over and he must be an A-number 
ture, he said: “I want to go to America sufferer, ready to display various k 
some day. As soon as this picture is of mental agony at the drop of the 
taken, I'll have my face shaved.” His fingers must be long and sl 

And he did. What’s more, he sent the he must suffer with them, too: if 
word around that Americans didn’t like can pinch his own cheeks in his dist: 
sideburns and two more movie heroes and tear his hair with graceful mov: 
removed their sideburns before I left ments of his hands, he’s got ever 
Berlin. in his bag of tricks that a Ger 

Leah Mara, a favorite heroine among ence demands. 
Germans, wanted to know Our heroine, with het 
whether her acting 
would please Amer- 
icans. 

** There is 
one thing 
you do,” 
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lem” the statue U1 : 
of a giant suddenly 

comes to life and makes . 

life quite exciting for a lot of tine Ur . 


good folk nearby. This is one 
of the few German pictures that has been 
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6 ERMAN movie heroes must be A-number-1 sufferers,” writes of one of them. The scenes are from a massive Teutonic photodran 1p ‘eet in 
T Mr. Shepherd in his accompanying article. Gaze on the called “* The Pest in Florence,” and the plot has for its background a rande 
pictures on this page and y vill get an idea of the morbid sorrows desolating plague. At the top right the young hero is discovered in a \j yreat 
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eet in Florence during the spread of the pestilence. In the center, Finally, after vainly searching for his sweetheart, the hero retires to the 
vanders about distractedly, searching for his missing sweetheart in cellar of a monastery and, in the top left picture, he is seen there in 
yreat field cluttered with plague victims in their death agonies. melancholy meditation among the grinning skeletons of the departed 
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where down each street a devastating river poured. 


THE SPIRIT OF 717 
FLOODS PUEBLO 


Heroism and Devotion of World War Days 
Rise Again in the Stricken City, Which 
Is Due for a Strong ‘‘Come-Back’’ 


By WILLIAM MacLEOD RAINE 


HILE Pueblo was still counting 
her dead she began to dig out 
both physically and mentally 


from the effects of the appalling disaster 
that had overwhelmed her. The never- 
say-die American grit manifested _ itself 
everywhere. To use the Western phrase, 
the little city on the Arkansas has sand in 
her craw. 

\ newspaper man expressed this three 
days after the flood by writing in the 
lead of his story, “Pueblo is wearing a 
shave today.” Until that time she had 
found no chance even to eat or sleep, ex- 
cept in snatches. Rescue work and the 
recovery of bodies of the victims had ab- 
sorbed all her energies. 

Not even for an hour was Pueblo 
stunned into dumb resignation. As I 
circulated among the business men no one 
of them mentioned his own losses. They 
spoke of rebuilding on a more secure basis, 
of a bigger and a better city. They dis- 








A portion of the flooded area in the business district of plucky Pueblo 


/ 











The stre ngth of the current was amazing. This house, washed up from 


relief work the ** Grove,” 
thousand the whole side out. 


cussed 
for the 
families whose little 
homes have been 
swept away and pounded into splinters. 
But they had nothing to say of their own 
heavy financial losses. 

This point of view is shown in many 
ways. The old war slogan, “Are we 
downhearted? No!” was tacked before 
ten o'clock the morning after the flood on 
the dilapidated wall of a store, the building 
and contents of which had been ruined 
from cellar to roof. On the boards which 
covered the ripped-out front of one of 
the big department stores of the city I 
read the sign in big letters, ““The world is 
watching Pueblo. Let’s show ’em!” 

One merchant whose stock is mostly 
scattered along the Arkansas to the Kan- 
sas line advertises that he conducts the 
only retail mail-order coal company in 
the world. Another says in his ad, with 


smashed with terrific force into a business block and tore 


In another section a 2,000-pound iron safe was 


picked up and carried a distance of four blocks 


the gay insouciance so characteristic of 
the West, that he guarantees his goods 
to have been washed in the Arkansas, 
rinsed in Lake Minnequa, and dried in 
the sun. 

No, Pueblo and the Arkansas Valley 
are not downhearted. They have not 
found time for despair. The flood was a 
horrible and unnecessary tragedy, but 
one which has served to show anew how 
brightly in men’s souls the light of heroism 
and self-sacrifice burns. 

Now that the first shock of horror has 
spent itself in this city, it is possible to 
look at the catastrophe broadly, to find in 
it the lessons written there, and to look 
hopefully to the future. That is the 
spirit which dominates the town, which 
showed itself before the flood waters had 
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re ad: 


in the thoughts and 
actions of thousands 
of men and women. 
They brought to the 
situation the effi- 
ciency, the trained 
skill, the devotion 
that are our inher- 
itance from the 


World War. 





C *~KY MOUNTAIN NEWS AND DENVER TIMES 
Refugees sitting on the Court House steps. Not a single life need have 


been lost. 


subsided from the main streets. One 
finds this quiet optimism in the faces of 
mud-stained citizens working at the 
débris, in those of slim  silk-stockinged 
girls dressed in overalls as they sort piles 
of hosiery or spread silks and satins in the 
public parks to dry. 
The point which sticks out like a sore 
thumb in all the city’s activities since 
June 5 is the way in which the war 
machinery and the war spirit functioned. 
For two memorable years the pressure of a 
vreat need gave to this country a common 
um and purpose and made of it a potent 
resistible force. Some of us have been 
fraid that in the mental reaction since 
ien the lesson of those days has been 
ist. We need not be disturbed. It ex- 
ressed itself instantly when the call came 


However, the inhabitants of the lowlands, for the most part, 
refused to heed the warnings that were sent them, and, as a result, were 
trapped by the onrushing waters. 


This showed itself 
in the resource dis- 
played by individ- 


uals during the 
fight to snatch its 


victims from the 
flood. It is showing itself now in the 
battle for reconstruction that for months 
and years must continue. In this last 
the spirit of organization triumphed so 
completely that a casual observer might 
have thought the working of it automatic. 
The Salvation Army, the Red Cross, 
the militia, the Boy Scouts, were all so 
immediately and so expertly on the job 
that the mind went back inevitably to war 
days. The unity with which Pueblo 
faced its tragedy was possibly only be- 
cause of the training of 1917-1918. 
Pueblo is still more or less under martial 
law, chiefly because we learned in 
those days that the effort of many indi- 
viduals in an emergency secures better 
results when directed by authority. It is 
impossible to be in the town without 


as : & eae ‘ c o 
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Looking south from the Union Avenue bridge. The morning after the waters 
swept into the city one of the big department stores put up a sign which 
“The world is watching Pueblo. 

rado city immediately proceeded to follow the suggestion. 
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Let's show ‘em!’ And the Colo- 


comparing it with a shell-torn city on the 
Western Front. The same wholesale 
devastation is there. Ragged walls with- 
out roofs, gutted interiors, piles of brick 
and mortar and ruined goods of all sorts, 
meet the eye on every side. Back of the 
park is the refugee camp and the canton- 
ment of the soldiers. 

The war paraphernalia is there, too. The 
great guns are not booming, but I saw 
eight 8-ton caterpillars armed with 5- 
pound howitzers crawling through the 
street to engineering headquarters. They 
are to be used for battering down con- 
demned buildings and for doing heavy 
hauling. At turn one meets uni- 
forms of different kinds, from the trim 
jaunty gray of the Colorado Rangers to 
the washed-out misfits of the militia. 
Boys with side-arms, who faced fire in the 
Argonne, fill the restaurants and stand 
on guard duty. Military police direct 
traffic along the narrow lanes cut through 
the mud and rubbish that fill the streets, 
and through these loaded trucks crusted 
with dried silt grunt their way. 

At military headquarters there is the 
orderly confusion of swift activity. Sol- 
diers on motorcycles depart with roars 
from the engines and clouds of smoke. 
Officers to and fro or dictate to 
stenographers. One wanders out again 
to the street and looks for the sign, ** This 
Way to the War.” 


The man from overseas is everywhere 


every 


pass 
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In scores of areas just 








© UNDERWOOD 
Inundated bottom lands as they appeared just as the waters began to subside. 
like this, when all was confusion, acts of heroism which Colorado can never forget were performed 













in evidence. It is significant that the 
morning after the flood all former 
soldiers, moved by some instinct 
they could not quite explain, came 
to the job before them in their 
old uniforms. 

The Arkansas had 
dangerously high for days, 
but it was on Friday after- 
noon, June 3, that its menace 
became immediate. There 
had been cloudbursts in the 
hills. The streams from these 
had poured down the water- 
sheds into creeks which in turn 
emptied into the river. Wise 
observers who watched how swiftly 
the Arkansas rose saw that a break 
of the levee was likely. 

Not a single life need have been lost. 
Whistles shrieked out their warning to 
those in the imperiled district. Rangers, 
newspaper reporters, city officials, and 
volunteers went down into the Grove and 
Peppersauce Bottom to urge the residents 


been 


standin - 


and 


Capt Orville T. Dennis (sitt ng 
left to right): First Sergt. Fred E. Walker, Sergt 


King Murray and Sergt. F. A. 


Christensen. 


into the river. Others managed to reac] 
the building. Piles of lumber from 
flooded yard swept down and crashed int 
the trains, dislodging some of those cling 
ing to the steps. Houses and barns and 
uprooted trees swirled past. 

It was an hour of terror. The coaches 
were swept from the track and swaye: 
back and forth in the current, strikin 
against those of the other train. Some o 
them turned over. Water, rising at th: 
rate of a foot a minute, already near! 
filled the cars. Passengers screamed and 
prayed in the anguish of their despair. 

But even here the discipline of self 
restraint found expression. Men walked 
up and down the cars comforting the dis 
traught while others chopped _ holes 
througn the ceiling or broke the windows 
of overturned coaches. A colored Pull 
man porter, name unknown (a hundred 
men risked their lives during the flood and 
vanished after the crisis without leavin¢ 
any record of who they were), passed 
women and children up through a hole in 
the roof and did not seek its precarious 
safety until his coach was empty of pas- 
sengers and the water had risen to his 
throat. 

The long hours of the night wore 
away. To those on the roofs of the 
cars, on the tops of teetering 
houses, in the second stories of 
buildings with the water rising 
higher and higher in the 
rooms, it was a time of awful 
fear and suspense. It had 
come on to rain, in sheets 

Flashes of lightning lit the 

surface of the roaring water. 

To make the scene more dread 

ful great fires broke out at 
different points in the flooded 
area. 

These started either from light- 
ning or from the effect of water getting 
at sacks of lime in a lumber yard. All 
night this fire burned and scattered 


disaster as floating piles of blazing lumber 


current and smashed 
(Continued on page 101 


swept down the 


into buildings. 








to leave. Some moved with a few belong- 
ings to the higher ground up Main Street. 
J. D. Burns made trip after trip in his car 
and brought thirty-two families to the 
city hospital between six and eight 
o'clock. W. Preston Wright, a newspaper 
man, induced six families to leave. 

But the inhabitants of the bottoms were 
poor people, Mexicans and Italians and 
Czechoslavs. They refused to believe 
that they were in danger. Some of them, 
under insistent pressure, would move a 
few yards toward safety and return as soon 
as the warner had gone. 

With the breaking of the levee above 
the city the waters poured into the low- 
lands. The flood rose so rapidly that 
the people In the Grove and Peppersauce 
Bottom were trapped. Two 
trains at the station, just ready to leave, 
were caught in the roaring flood. One 
of these was a Denver & Rio Grande, 
the other a Missouri Pacific train. 

The rushing water lapped at the coach 


passenger 


steps. It rose into the cars. There was 
a panic of frightened passengers. Many 
slid down into the water and tried to 


fight their way to the Nuckolls Packing 
Plant. The tug of the current swept some 




















Many managed to escape by breaking windows in these trains and crawling through them to safety.@ 
The water in this particular locality was seventeen feet above the tracks. ; 
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COLUMBIA, THE GEM OF GOLF COURSES 


A Links to Test the Best Player the Open Championship Calls Forth 





The sporty sixteenth green of the Columbia Country Club's links. It 
is built on an undulating platform and surrounded by traps for the 
In a few days (July 18-22, inclusive) 


unskilful or the unfortunate. 


T Chevy Chase, Md., a little more 
than six miles north of the saucer- 
shaped hollow where the Capital 

of the United States is encamped along- 
side the sleepy Potomac River, there is 
situated the Columbia Country Club 
pronounced by many experts who have 
played over its varied eighteen holes to be 
one of the worst golf courses in the eastern 
section of the United States. That is to 
say, it is the worst course for the poor 
volfer to choose. But experts like it. 
They like it because it emphasizes their 
superiority. And that is one of the rea- 
sons why the Columbia Country Club 
was chosen for the Open Golf Tourna- 
ment of America, which will be decided 
July 18 to 22, inclusive, and in which all 
professional and amateur golfers of the 
world who can make the necessary grade 
have been invited to participate. 

Washington, D. C., is an ideal place in 
which to locate the all-comers tourna- 
ment because, in the first place, it is the 
nation’s capital. President Harding, 
closely assisted, it is said, by ‘ Laddie 
Boy” (an enthusiastic follower of the gutta 
percha on all courses where his presence 
is tolerated), intends personally to present 
the trophy to the winner. 

Secondly, the capital city, no less than 
the surrounding country, is so beautiful 
and so full of historic interest that Amer- 
ican and foreign contestants, as well as the 





By HORACE GREEN 


ed by. 


gallery, will find their spare time profit- 
ably employed. Thirdly, east of the Mis- 
sissippl no better course has vet been 
designed to test the nerve, the endurance, 
the accuracy and the subtle stroke-by- 
stroke and step-by-step skill of the world’s 
greatest masters. 

It will be recalled that last Summer Ted 
Ray, the burly English ex-champion 
and probably the world’s longest driver, 
together with Harry Vardon—the British 
wizard and master of golfing ‘form’ whose 
rhythmic swing is the acme of concealed 
power—toured the country from coast to 
coast. Just before sailing home the pair 
took on Jock Hutchinson and Fred 
McCleod, the local professional, in a four- 
ball match on McCleod’s home course— 
Columbia. In addition to the match play 
purse there was also a purse for the lowest 
individual medal score, morning, after- 
noon and total. Vardon, who was in rare 
form, carried off all three honors and 
scored a few strokes under par. It is 
reported that at the 37th hole that eve- 
ning, when the Britisher’s appetite and 
thirst had been quenched, he remarked 
that Columbia was the finest course on 
the Atlantic coast. The enconium was 
remembered; and from the five clubs 
nominated for the honor, the National 
Committee chose Columbia for the 1921 
classic. 

It should be remarked that the Colum- 


experience what an extremely difficult piece of territory it is surround- 
y ay I ¥ 
This will be during the Open Golf Tournament of America. 








the greatest golf players of the world will have an opportunity to learn by 


bia layout is peculiarly suited to Var- 
don’s style of play, that is to say, to the 
correct style of play where each shot is 
made according to Hoyle. On the Co- 
lumbia course there is little chance, for 
example, to flub the drive and equal one’s 
opponent by rolling a long brassie to the 
green. A poor drive on nearly every hole 
lands in a water hazard, bunker, long grass 
or woods from where it is impossible to 
reach the green on the second shot. Or, 
if bv luck the lie from the drive is o. k 

one can only reach the green and stay on it 
with a pitched mashie shot. Further- 
more, the superman with wooden clubs, 
like Ted Ray, does not have an advantage 
unless he is equally clever with approach- 
ing irons. In other words, Columbia, as a 
result of the years of labor and thought 
given to it by Dr. Walter S. Harban, 
and the brains of Walter J. Travis, con- 
sulting architect, has become what the 
better courses strive to be—a shot-by-shot 
test of golfing skill. 

The very sight of the first three and last 
five holes from the club-house porch is 
sufficient to shatter the nerve of the aver- 
age dub. Each of these holes, though 
designed in perfect fairness, must be 
negotiated without mistakes. 

Let us play a few holes along with 
Vardon, Jock Hutchinson and Jim 
Barnes, pretending (for the sake of a 
pleasant afternoon) that we are an expert, 
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Woe betide the unlucky chap who gets caught in the “Sahara Desert bunker!” 


To make it even pleasanter, let’s he the 
gallery favorite in the final round of 
championship medal play. 

First, glancing again at our score card, 
we notice that the distances to be nego- 
tiated are as follows: 

1-362 
2-309 


10-438 
11436 


3-365 12-502 
4-214 13-163 
5-560 14-408 
6-460 15-365 
7-332 16-141 
8-193 17-285 
9-440 18-407 


6380—par 70 


Before the excited gallery we take our 
stance on the first T, a small-sized tennis 
court, and look across a deep ravine some 
160 yards distant. A 220-yard drive, 





straight as an arrow, mind you—for the 
lane is flanked by woods—puts us in nice 
position to play the second leg of this 
elbow hole. A high, straight, dead-stop 
mashie holds us on the green which is 
surrounded by brooks and traps. We go 
down in a par four. 

No. 2 hole is also typical. The drive 
is over a camel-back and must stay within 
a reasonably prescribed area at the foot of 
the hump in order to be in good position 
for the second. The green lies beyond a 
gully and is perched on a mushroom-like 
platform on a side hill. It is impossible 
to roll up to the hole. It is the easiest 
thing going to roll over. There is only one 
solution: A dead stop mashie of precise 
length. We make the shot. 

The third and fourth holes are up-grade, 
the fourth being a particularly difficult 
a 214-yard iron or spoon, de- 


par three 
It was on this T, 


pending on the wind. 





It is on the fifth hole and covers one and a half acres. 


just as Vardon was at the top of his swing, 
that one of the linesmen last year shouted 
so loudly through a megaphone that even 
the spectators jumped. Vardon, however, 
continued his swing and at the follow 
through was smiling. The ball, if th 
writer remembers correctly, dropped 
within fifteen feet of the pin. 

Dr. Harban has recently turned parts 
of the fifth hole into a Sahara Desert 
To catch the second shot there is a hazard 
which alone covers ninety yards and ar 
acre and a half of ground, reported to 
be the largest hazard in the United 
States. The hole is 560 yards and a 
par five. 

The ensuing field holes are rather long 
to describe in detail. It is sufficient to say 
that the distances and traps are so ar- 
ranged that the man is rewarded who 
plays according to schedule. He who does 

(Concluded on page 98) 














A view of the club-house taken from behind the first green 
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The Divorce Crop Then and Now —(Concluded from page 85 


the United States have been applied for 
by women and granted to them. In fact 
the proportion of divorces given the wife 
has steadily increased. Precisely what 
it was sixty years ago cannot be ascer- 


tained. Thirty years ago it was 65 per 
cent, It is now about 70 per cent. 


Without appearing to realize the great 
social changes, especially in the status of 
women, fulminators against divorce im- 
mediately assumed that a high divorce 
rate could mean nothing else than an 
epidemic of sheer immorality. Present- 
day alarmists seem to have the same idea. 
But that was and is an unfounded inter- 
pretation. 

Government statistics show that de- 
sertion and cruelty account for nearly 
two-thirds of all divorces granted. No 
doubt these charges may, in a certain 
number of cases, conceal deeper causes, 
but in the main they are the true chief 
causes. So far as actual infidelity is 
concerned, statistics show that it figures 
more as a cause in divorce suits breught 
by the husband than by the wife, but 
there are obvious reasons for this appar- 
ent disproportion. Much concern has 
been expressed as to the fate of children 
of the divorced. As a matter of fact, 
however, more than one-half of divorced 
couples have no children. 

What, then, becomes of the affrighting 
parallel some clergymen are so fond of 
drawing between Rome's period of de- 


cadence and our assumed own? Bishop 
Frederick E. Burgess, addressing the 


Episcopal Diocese of Long 
Island on marriage and di- 
vorece recently, pictured us 
as seeming to be fast ap- 
proaching the low standard 
of Roman morality. Clergy- 
men fifty years ago were say- 
ing the same thing. ‘We are 
approaching more and more the 
Roman conception of marriage 
as a mere contract,” the clerical SS 
president of Yale College wrote 
in 1869. To him the fear was 
as real as it is now to those 
using the same parallel. 

But our concepts, laws and 
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practices are very different from the 
Roman. In Rome the husband exercised 
all the rights; he imperiously gave orders 
and the wife had to take them; when he 
dismissed her, away she had to go. He 
could peremptorily rid himself of her for 
cause or for no cause at all, as suited his 
interest or fancy. Obviously the case is 
the reverse in America, where women have 
full legal equality with men, and if any- 
thing the courts and public opinion are 
prone to side with the women. 
Moreover, the claim that Rome fell 
because of its easy divorce laws (made by 
and for men) does not bear close scrutiny. 
If divorce caused the Roman Empire's 
downfall it should have perished many 
hundreds of years before it did, for its 
divorce laws were in full process long be- 
fore its disintegration. On the other hand, 
countries such as Spain, which permitted 
no divorce, should have retained an un- 
impaired vigor; but Spain, the great power 
of a few centuries ago, is now a mere relic. 
Divorce is by no means the register of a 
general state of immorality, as the wide- 
spread marital infidelity in countries allow- 
ing no divorce has abundantly shown. 
Minds given to undue reverence of the 
past and worship of its forms are in- 
clined to be blind to progress. They do 
not readily comprehend contemporaneous 
changes. Clinging to the old they are 
appalled by the new. The New York 
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“The remonstrances now being made against the present divorce rate are 
simply a repetition of what ministers were saying fifty years ago.” 





Times, of January 5, 1869, had an 
editorial on the great outcry clergymen 
were making about the increase inthe 
number of divorces. They did not seem 
to realize that woman’s entry into in- 
dustry had given her greater initiative 
and a sense of independence, and that she 
now was seeking in the divorce courts a 
relief from an unendurable yoke that in 
her previous dependent position she had 
been compelled to accept meekly. The 
clergy and upper classes in general could 
not accustom themselves to the idea that 
the poor were as much entitled to divorce 
as the rich, and that divorce had become a 
democratic affair. A leading clergyman 
bitterly protested that it was among the 
“lower classes” that divorce principally 
prevailed. Today we hear similar com- 
plaints. 

Furthermore, most moralists of 1869 
gave as little consideration to the up- 
heaving effects of war as do those of the 
present. The Civil War was followed by a 
rush to the divorce courts caused by 
hasty marriages contracted by soldiers or 
by acts on the part of the wife induced by 
loneliness. The same phenomena have 
followed our Great War, not only in the 
United States but in Europe. In Ger- 
many there is now said to be one divorce 
in every eight marriages. The British 
courts are overcrowded with divorce suits. 
A despatch from Paris says that in the 
Department of the Seine alone which, 
including Paris, has a population of 
4,000,000, there are 40,000 divorce suits 
pending. 

Has America become im- 
moral? No more so than it 
ever was. Perhaps the differ- 
ence is much for the better, for 
whereas in former times evils 
secretly existed without any 
effective deterrent, they are 
now haled to the full light of 
publicity through legal pro- 
ceedings. In past eras an evil 
unseen was a non-existent evil. 
The great concern then was to 
keep the facts dark. Today 
we insist upon knowing them 
and providing remedy. 


The Administration X-Rayed (Continued from page 79) 


is justified of her children,” and the truth 
of this is exemplified by the distinctive sig- 
nature, unique in formation—written by 
Mr. Daugherty. His practically vertical 
style, uniform pressure, excellent con- 
nections, with small letters pointed at the 
top, show that he is wise, has a long head, 
clear and keen perceptions allied with a 
hroad vision as to practical affairs. He 
possesses the will to achieve and cannot be 
swerved from his purpose. That is 
what he means by making his t-bar of 
such marked size and ending in a club. He 
would employ an immense amount of 
energy and virile persistence to accom- 
plish his ends. But to those associated 
with him, this might not be apparent, be- 
cause he has a silent suavity, a diplomatic 
method which works admirably. Observe 
how he lowers his small letters with a 
slope to the right. 

When he throws his strokes pointedly 


high above the line he calls attention to the 
fact that his ability to look ahead, to ad- 
vise others to see what the future can 
bring forth, has the quality of prophecy. 
He understands how to adapt himself 
to circumstances, and he works with a cer- 
tain kind of subtlety when necessary. 
Not a man who talks unnecessarily—but 
fo the point. 

The dominant features of Mr. Wal- 
lace’s mental composition are his deliber- 
ate fashion of working out his problems, 
emphasized by intense power of concentra- 
tion, and a logical mind. His steady hand 
reflects a steady brain. Viewing slowly, 
even cautiously, the conditions which pre- 
vail, the intricate interlocking causes 
which affect the interests that feed the 
nation, he makes his plans with every de- 
tail worked out to the smallest iota. For 
he is not a visionary man, but one who, 
though he may have comprehensive ideas, 


does not flaunt them abroad, until he is 
sure of his ground. 

His pen-movement is carefully guided 
slightly upwards to the right, capitals 
moderately high, in proportion to his 
small letters, which are very low. There 
is no dash or flourish about him. His 
wisdom lies in his conclusions, in his will- 
ingness to accept new ideas and sugges- 
tions without feeling any antagonism. Or 
if he feels that any attitude is hostile, he 
keeps his mouth closed. With him, 
“Shut mouths catch no flies,” and he will 
express his opinion with skillful caution. 

If you chanced to interview him and get 
a statement of his policies, you would find 
that he is agreeable, rather reserved, 
somewhat evasive. He will wait on your 
move before he enters into any details as 
to his plans. In fact, he is a good waiter. 

As an executive, he will be apt to con- 
sider details of paramount importance, of 
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utmost necessity, and his decisions will 
perhaps bring forth criticism on account 
of his unusual care. His power of recon- 
struction is, with the few words he has 
written, less in evidence than his ability 
to get at the root of any trouble. + 
From the virility, strength, rapidity 
and force of his handwriting, you can 
readily see that Mr. Fall needs no spur 
to rowel him into action. For his writing 
abounds in all the hallmarks of the man 
who knows his own course of action and 
will adhere to it, despite obstacles or ob- 
jections. The connections are well-made, 
but often there are breaks which indicate 
that his mind works without special oiling 
and that he arrives at his decisions with 
almost instant vision. Of course there 
are the impatient dashes, the pointed 
tops of his small letters—symbolical of 
the fact that he will fight for what he 
thinks is right, and take no back-talk 
from anybody. ; 
And yet, after all, he can be tactful, and 
understands the value of harmony. 
He grasps details and also has a syn- 
thetical side which enables him to recog- 
nize faults and leaks in his department 
and to remedy them so that the various 
branches will work toward one common 
efficient end. And he means what he 
says when he gives an order. His intellect 
takes the quality of scientific investiga- 
tion. But his is the practical way of 
looking at affairs, not the visionary, al- 


though he that imagination 
which stimulates to what is feasible and 
possible in the future. 

There is every indication of a tem- 
perament, which causes him to feel any 
adverse criticism keenly. 


possesses 


at the proper time, his firm convictions all 


give him a deep realization of respon- 


sibility. 

He is approachable, but always in a 
hurry, naturally. Still he has enough 
self-restraint to cover this tendency under 
normal conditions. 

Ambition reinforced by a far-sighted 


policy as to results as to the value of 


firmness and decisive action are marked 
features, all pointing to the fact that he 
holds up his head as an American citizen 
—decidedly. 

About a thousand years B. C. ‘“ King 
Solomon made a navy of ships on the 
shore of the Red sea,” and by his super- 
vision this navy brought him fame. And 
to the same and the signature of Mr. 
Denby with his heavy pressure, virile, 
strong contours and bold lofty capitals, 
expresses his real skill. He thinks forci- 
ly, even massively, and being dead sure 
of his own convictions and his opin- 
ions, he acts—and acts with cold, steel- 
like firmness. 

His high extensions above and below 
the line reflect his dignity, his belief in 
dignified action, in not going to extremes 


Columbia, the Gem of Golf Courses « 


not is a loser by one or more strokes. 
Which, after all, is the game. 

Coming home, we are again forced to 
maneuver from crag to crag like a moun- 
tain goat. Dr. Harban smiles when he 
contemplates the fourteenth and fifteenth 


holes. They are masterpieces. The 
fourteenth contains elbow, camel-back 
and pitch shot features all in one. From 


the crest of one height we drive to the 
crest of another and must land, in order 
to get the hole in par, within a_pre- 
scribed area of 200 to 250 yards. The hole 
has been lengthened twenty yards, so 
that the second shot is a long mashie or 
high spoon of the stay-put variety—for if 
our ball rolls too far we become unpleas- 
antly acquainted with a railroad track. 
The green itself is constructed on the 
marcelle wave principle. 

The fifteenth, somewhat shorter, is the 
same type of hole, save for the fact that 
the green is raised on a platform in the 


hollow. Like most platforms, Presidential 
or otherwise, it is difficult to maintain. 
But we treat our ball with political con- 
sideration and run down for the usual 
par. 

On the seventeenth we drive across 
another ravine and brook, then pitch our 
approach to a well-bunkered plateau 
beyond. As the hole last vear was a mere 
250 yards, all carry, Ted Ray gave 
Vardon a wink which meant “I’m out for 
a birdie. You play safe’—then pro- 
ceeded to drop his T shot within a few 
yards of the pin, thereby annexing a 
birdie three and winning the hole in one 
under par. That nettled the course 
architect, who has lengthened the hole to 
285 yards. 

“Now it will hold Ray or anybody 
else,” 
night. 

And so we turn to the home hole—across 
the brook, up the meadow and through 


Further, his 
sense of right, of the proper things to do 


Dr. Harban remarked the other 


except in some great emergency. Despite 
any adverse criticism, he will stand pat, 
and stand and stand. He is more or less 
stubborn and has marked power of resis- 
tance. Hence, he cannot be forced actu- 
tally to do anything against his will. 

His is a practical mind, logical in its 
processes, with ideas of efficiency highly 
developed. Not an imaginative man 
who jumps just because he has a new 
idea. He will weigh the evidence and 
then render his decision. His sense of 
justice will cause him to enforce dis- 
cipline even if he wishes to do the oppo- 
site—a statement which may be taken 
generally or specifically. 

Now in view of the foregoing regarding 
the script formations of these twelve indi- 
viduals, we find that taken separately 
ach is a silent force, but that together 
they form a tour de force, moving quietly, 


and in most instances conservatively, to 
definite 


achievement. When we con- 
sider that to these men is entrusted the 
control of a nation whose power, wealth 
and influence are unsurpassed in history, 
the fact that they reflect that degree 
of caution, if only collectively, should 
give their co-partners—the American 
people—a certain amount of confidence 
in the value of their investment. 

The signature of an individual is a re- 
flection in miniature of his personality, 
but like all small things which count lw 
this world, it counts, and counts large 


‘oncluded from page 96) 


the evening shadows. Our legs are 
weary. Our nerves, hardened to tour- 
nament play, are nevertheless behav- 
ing like radio dots and dashes. For 
three days in succession, morning and 
afternoon, we have scored par 70’s. We 
are about to sink a three-foot putt for a 
final four, win the American open cham- 
pionship of 1921, and receive the prize 
from President Harding’s own hands. 
But WHO are we? Are we George 
Duncan or Abe Mitchell, of the British 
invading team; or Hutchinson, Leo 
Diegel, Jim Barnes or Walter Hagen; or 
perhaps we are a mere amateur like 
Chick Evans or Ouimet? Whoever We 
are, We know the game and we deserve 
the trophy. Also We have something of 
the superman about us. For the hills are 
long and the strain has been great. And 
incidentally, Washington, between Jul) 
18th and 22nd. is not apt to be the cool- 


est spot on earth, 


The Atom’s Secrets Revealed (oneluded from page 87) 


ment can be studied. This is exactly like 
the ordinary light spectrum of an element, 
except that its wave-lengths are shorter. 
The X-ray spectrum is projected upon a 
continuous light spectrum. This being 
known the lines seen are those created by 
means of the X-rays. A number of bodies 
—mostly crystals—have been subjected 
to this test, and their X-ray spectra accu- 
rately made out. And, just as the ordi- 
nary light spectrum tells us the elements 
in any particular chemical substance 
(such as a star), so the X-ray spectrum 
tells us the arrangement and composition 
of the electrons constituting the atom. 
It constitutes a sort of ultra-spectrum 


analysis—just as we have already been 
enabled to develop the ultra-midroscope, 
which renders particles visible too small 
to be seen by the ordinary microscope. 
By this means, therefore, it has been 
discovered that the atom is composed 
of various “planes,” like the layers of an 
i In these different planes the elec- 


onion. 

trons revolve. There are more in some, 
less in others. Each plane can _ be 
studied separately. In this way, the 


definite location or arrangement of the 
electrons has been ascertained—in solids, 
liquids, gases. And from the information 
thus obtained, models of various atoms 
have been constructed—some of which 


are shown in the accompanying _ illus- 
trations. 

It will be seen from these that the elec- 
trons arrange themselves in simple geo- 
metrical forms, and are packed together 
with the greatest exactitude and nicety. 
While these models must necessarily be 
crude, they yet give us a clear idea as to 
the probable structure of the atom, and 
yield us a definite working knowledge of 
its actual composition. These researches 
are among the most ingenious ever under- 
taken, and bring home to us once again 
the wonders of the mind of man, which 
can thus penetrate the inmost secrets of 
Nature. 
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of the former shouted to the Cuban cap- 
tain once more, “ We've got you, Cube. 
If vour pitcher don’t fan as many men as 
Phipps, you give us the nigger to take 
home for mascot and bat boy for the rest 
That right?” 

“Yassir, that’s right, that’s right, ain’t 


of the season. 


Pete?” 

“Right as craps, 
hoss. If I don’t 
fan “em, I'll be 

t boy for those 
roughnecks from 
Dalesburg.” 

“All right, nig- 
ver, let’s go. We'll 
put a monkey suit 
on you and you'll 
Believe 


be ours. 
me, coon, you'll 
think slavery’s 


come back again.” 

I sat with 
Phipps on. the 
plavers’ bench, 
taking all this in. 
It did not bother 
Phipps any. He 
was one of those 


cool-headed — guys 
that can face a 
German machine- 


gun or a .900 per 
cent. batter with- 
out a quiver of an 
evelash. He'd 
d me it. 

The Cubans 

ent to bat first. 
Not a man hit the 
hall. It is fair to 
say they did not 
seem to be try ing 


their best. They 
wanted a close 
fame, 

Next we took 


our bat and three 
men fanned, with 
a few fouls. One 
inning proved 
nothing, but it 
served to show the 
Cubans that they 
cht have under- 
rated Phipps. 
hey were not vet 
worried, but ob- 
ously they were 
ng to take no 
more chances. 
They came to 
at the second 
time and I knew 
heir captain had 
told the batter to 
ton. He struck 
t the first two 
malls withont 
touching them. 
He evidently 
ounted on a 
ind took a chance. 
ind he sat down. 


The next batter, too, must have been 
told to get to first, and told emphatically, 
or, after one strike was called on him, he 
walked into the next ball, trying to take 
easy enough so it wouldn’t hurt much. 


} 


waste ball for 


Three-Fingered Phipps- (Continued from page 83) 


He must have walked into the wrong one, 
for it laid him out cold. His tactics were 
so obvious that the sympathy of the 
crowd was against hir, but he was given 
his base, or rather the substitute put in 
for him took it. 

I could see the captain was telling the 


for them. 


men up, 
hetore. 





LAAN FIAT’ 


By MA CHARLES 












































LOW’ my native Fetaly, 
No man can douhta that, 
But I confess eet no can touch 


Thees isle of dear Manhat’. 


Here monee ees so plenteeful 
That no man hongree goes; 

Thees bracing air keeps, how you say, 
One always on hees toes. 


My familee, heem vera large, 
Leeve in one two-room flat, 

But we no care so long as we 

| Leeve in thees dear Manhat’. 


My littla boys and littla girls 

They go to school each day, 
And learn mos’ everatheeng what ees, 
° But I no have to pay. 


I sell da appla and banan’, 
But work like thees is play, 

And when night comes we walk along 
Thees wonderful Broadway. 





We lov’ the lights, we lov’ the crowds, 
The sounds, and thees and that; 
Oh, search thees world from end to end 

You no can match Manhat’. 


I weesh that Meester Washington 
Could be alive today, 

So I might find thees greata man 
And kees hees hand, and say: 














“7 thenk you, Meester Washington 
For what you've done for me, 
And all the men in all the world 
In founding thees countree. 




















“Where erera man, and evera child, 
Ees free to work and play, 

And worship God weethout rebuke, 
In hees own private way. 

















“7 thenk you for America, 

Which stands for all of that, 
But last of all, and most of all, 
I thenk you for Manhat’.’ 











™~s 7 4 
Na 


Decoration by Wit rev Jones { 
vy} 
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next man to hit, whatever he did. He 
made violent efforts to connect. He 
tried running up and got only a strike 
and a sharp order from the umpire for 
his pains. He tried to bunt. Another 
strike. He tried dropping back until he 
was almost out of his box, and he was out. 
The third man tried equally hard to get 


the next 
It was called a strike 


inning was 


But Pete also fanned the first 
though not 


his club in front of the ball, but he failed 
all around and the 


ended 


three 


without fouls as 


“That Pete, there, is a good one,” 


said Phipps. 
“We ain't going 
to hit him much, 


whether they hit 
me or not. We'll 
be lucky to get 
two or three runs. 
I believe I've seen 
that before, 
but cooas always 
did all look alike 
to me. There’s 
something familiar 
about his’ voice 
though.” 

“Are you going 
to hold ’em?” I 
asked 

“You know all 
about it I do. 
I've held ’em so 
far. That’s all I 
can say. I may 
pitch wild 
ones or the 
catcher may get 
to dropping ’em, 
even if they can’t 
hit me.” 

The home crowd 
was boosting 
Phipps for all it 
was worth and the 
Dalesburgers were 
kidding the life 
out of the colored 
players. The 
Cubes didn’t have 
a friend outside of 
a few blacks on the 
bleachers. 

In the third 
inning the first 
man tried getting 
hit and managed 
to get brushed 
with the bal!. The 
next man up, with 
two strikes on him, 
tried the same 
game and he was 
the last man to try 
it that dav. They 
carried him away 
in the ambulance 
just as he was 
coming to. Three 
men out and no 
one hit the ball, 
though the first 
man did manage 
to steal second and 
third. 

This time when 


cuss 


some 


we came to bat the Cubans were get- 
ting a little peevish and Pete tried to 
scare our batters with close, fast ones. 
He hit the second man up and he got 
to first with one down. 
got a scratch hit and pretty soon, with 
the belp of a sacrifice, we got a score. 
(Concluded on page 1Q2) 


The next batter 
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° . 
Movie Fans and German Fantasms—(Continued from page 89) 

it hungrily toward the face of ‘ : makes a hit and begins { i rhe 
some hero or villain for a kiss really make money, she quit fl aye 
which is to be placed some- and gets married,” one pr 1 ca 
where between her wrist and ducer complained. ** They dor ench 
her knuckles, is necessarv to yearn for palaces of their 01 how ih 
the success of a film in Ger- with their own maids and r neva 
many, but would bring only inues of servants, in some sur le. @ 
derision in America. shine country and big auton street a 

But there are other reasons biles. The average German girl ch i 
why American movie fans doesn’t understand these things ere ty 
need entertain no fear of hav- and wouldn't know what to though 
ing German-made films palmed do with them if she had then (rkanse 
off on them by misrepresenta- As soon as she makes enoug! lrop oO 
tion. One of the chief of these money in the movies to keep the 
is that the American movie her in the same station in lif is Tu 
fan demands that heroines in which her father and mother nth as 
shall always be young and lived, she’s through. Shi eivable 
pretty. The younger and can't see the use of working Puebh 
prettier they are, the better. It any more.” dred 
is to be granted, indeed, that He spoke with bitterness, thrilling 
neither youth nor prettiness — ForetcN press SERVIC! this producer, because he was I] neve 
are essentially conducive to ‘There is no censorship in Germany these days, as there was under the — protesting against one of th In the | 
dramatic art, but the facts are Kaiser, and the scenario writers and producers seem to hare cut loose. chief difficulties which — th f the 
as they are. H he writers, indeed, form a ‘shock battalion.’ ” This is a close-up of the German producer believes hy it to m 

In Germany the heroines are “le vamp who figures in the scene shown at the top ——"* She faces, tion. 
never young -— and rarely s enjoying her favorite beverage—in a Juluristic cup. But, in truth, there are here 
pretty, as they appear on the other difficulties of which he tyat tl 
screen. The average American audience Experiments have been made in Ger- seems to wot not. The chief of these is saster 
would gaze with astonishment and then, many in turning pretty and untrained girls | the German standard of film morals, Ger- Rangers. 
perhaps, with laughter, at some of the into film actresses, but without success. man producers are constantly irritated ew forc 
most celebrated of the German heroines. “The minute a young girl in Germany by Americans who appear in their exhi- ary om 

There is a reason for all this, of bition rooms. hat on 
course. It lies in the fact that Ger- , “Turn -it off, I'm through. famou: 
man movie directors are required * Show me something else,” — said Mounted 
to know a great deal about light an American would-be buyer in a as in 
ing and the technique of the film German projection room. Fighteen 
but that they know little about The film had been running only fifty. we 
acting and the art of the drama. five minutes. sioned — 0 
Your German director always seeks “Why, what’s the matter?” re entit 
out a star who is experienced in the asked the German producer. the Crot 
drama; she comes to the studio “Tm through with that one, \ dozen v 
from the legitimate stage. He that’s all,’ said the American. r gassed 
trusts her, out of her rich stage ‘You don't even know what re dared 
experience, to do all the acting the plot is,” said the German. When 
that is necessary. He watches the “You haven't seen enough of the signals fir 
lighting, tells her when to come on film.” e five 
and go off and leaves the rest to her. “Yes I have,” insisted — the mmand 
Necessarily, she must be well along American, “I've seen the hero wal pol 
in years to have gained the expe- and the heroine and the only plot er and 
rience that is needed; and only too that would suit them would be to indreds 
often age is coincidental with have them kill each other with axes ok at th 
obesity. To say bluntly that the No American audience would care ike no 
German movie heroines are old and what happened to those two people, JJ first. Wi 
fat is a generality that is not, of no matter how good the plot was.” cles. FE 
course, entirely fair, but one, nev- The fact of the matter is, how e range! 
ertheless, that would undoubtedly ever, that even if the hero and the its, soun 
be used by the average American heroine had been simpatica, the J} rope char 
movie fan after having viewed a plot of the story would have rowd gav 
number of Germany's best recent startled an American audience \ few min 
pictures. , Of half a hundred film plots which indreds 

‘You have a different system I studied either in film or man \t anot 
with your stars,” a prominent uscript form only three stories faced alon 
Berlin producer, who knows some- and these were historical would is people 
thing about the American movie have been acceptable in the United J end of the 
business, told me. “* Your directors States. One gets the impression in ff the sights 
can take a young and very pretty Germany that the German movi s revolve 
girl who has never been on the fan demands a tremendous thrill or If steppe 
stage and doesn’t know a thing shock. His war-stretched and war it went 
about acting and can make her a strained nerves seem to be like loos: His pos 
splendid film actress, from the bass strings on a bull fiddle. A fPriver. Th 
American viewpoint. You never 2 : i : scenario writer in Berlin has to ff the two ba 
hear a German director shouting to ; yale aes mY ES Hy, have a lot of rosin on his bow and il which 
an actress, ‘Now, register surprise,’ : mn vl Z Reet has to rub hard to get a vibration ream. | 
or ‘register grief... We must hunt dics oe - , For this reason much of the worry § (hristense 
for actresses who can ‘register’ - a — ea wig _ a ‘ pomeny a that is expressed in the United § He slid do 
these things for themselves, with- seth ri toga : 2 somdthine thet silt sabes a States about the danger of the inds anc 
out being directed. That is why thing that will startle. Some of these experiments have been influx of German films may well ent, hanc 
our women film stars are all of extremely successful. “Cubism” is proving very fruitful leave the American movie fai » rushin 
mature years.” just at present (Continued on page 103) tiled for; 
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The Spirit of 17 Floods Pueblo—(Continued from page 94) 


The strength of the current was amaz- 
: It picked upa 2,000-pound iron safe 
| carried it four blocks. Roofs were 
enched from houses and buildings from 
eir foundations. A residence, tossed 
re and there for a hazardous voyage of a 
le, crashed into a store on the main 
street and tore out the brick wall against 
ich it struck at last. Iron standards 
were twisted and knotted out of shape as 
though they had been paper spills. The 
\rkansas has here a 


the boy come out? Or would he be swept 
away? A fair head emerged. The ranger 
pulled himself up an inch at a time 
while the current dragged him back. He 
worked his way up the rail and a minute 
later was walking his beat as though his 
experience was all in the day’s work. 
One might tell the story of an unknown 
sailor and the Altman brothers, both 
rangers, who were overturned while 
rescuing a man from a raft jammed 





lrop of fifteen feet 

to the mile and_ it 

was rushing down 
with a force incon- 
ceivable. 

Pueblo can tell a 

indred stories of 
thrilling rescues. that 
will never be recorded. 

In the great number 

them it is diff- 
it to make any selec 
uon, 

There were in the 
tv at the time of the 
lisaster five Colorado 
Rangers. This is a 
ew force of constab- 
lary modeled some- 
hat on that of the 
famous Northwest 
Mounted. Every man 
as in the war. 
Kighteen out of the 
fifty were  commis- 

sioned officers. Two 
re entitled to wear 

the Croix de Guerre. 

\ dozen were wounded 
r gassed. All of them 
r daredevils. 

When the danger 
signals first flashed out 
the five in town put themselves under the 

mmand of Captain St. Clair of the 

wal police. They went down to the 
er and tried to drive from the bridge 
indreds of sightseers who wanted to 
ok at the raging Arkansas. They could 
ake no headway against the crowd at 
first. With them they had two motor 
cles. Fastening a rope to each of these, 
the rangers mounted, threw open the cut- 
its, sounded their horns, and with taut 
pe charged. Slowly and_ sullenly the 
rowd gave way. The bridge was cleared. 

\ few minutes later the spans upon which 
indreds had been crowded collapsed. 

\t another bridge Sergeant Christensen 

ced alone the task of keeping the curi- 

is people back. He was on guard at one 

d of the bridge. Step by step he drove 

e sightseers back, bullying them with 

s revolver and with threats. As he him- 

If stepped from the bridge several spans 

it went down. 

His post was on the other side of the 

er. There was no connection between 

e two banks except a swaying street car 

il which dipped down into the roaring 
stream. It might part at any moment. 
(}iristensen did not hesitate an instant. 
He slid down the rail, clinging to it with 

inds and feet. Into the torrent he 

ent, hand over hand, disappearing under 

‘ rushing waters. Those on the bank 

aited for a few breathless seconds. Would 





Men, women and children are still busy clearing away debris that was no respecter of 
persons. Bank presidents and office boys, millionaires and paupers, society women and was constant danger 


factory girls got shoulder to shoulder and worked. 


between two trees. They lost their boat, 
but they hung on to the man they had 
gone after and managed to reach safety 
by swimming. Or one might relate that 
of Leon Knebel, Trox »p c. Colorado 
militia, who started down to the water- 
works to rescue a crippled engineer. His 
boat, too, overturned, struck by a floating 
timber. He caught at an iron standard 
in front of a drug-store and hung on. The 
water was so cold that he was forced to 
let go. He was swept down Main Street 
against the support of a clock before a 
jewelry store, clung there half-conscious, 
and was seen by some people marooned in 
the second story of the Polk Block. They 
threw him a fire hose, to which he clung 
while he was drawn up to safety. 

Or one might choose to tell of Dr. E. R. 
Cary, a leading citizen of Pueblo, who 
gave all that he had to save the poor peo- 
ple in the bottoms. He was a scout- 
master in the organization of Boy Scouts. 
He had secured a rowboat and was 
trving to reach two women crying for help 
from a house floating down Main Street. 
Caught in a swift cross current, his boat 
was dashed against a steel lamp post 
and crushed like an egg shell. His com- 
panion reached a telegraph pole and 
clambered up. Dr. Cary also reached it. 
The man above leaned down to give him a 
hand. 

“Tm all right,”’ the scoutmaster said. 


While he was still speaking a great 
wave engulfed and swept him away. He 
was never again seen alive. A few days 
later his body was found twenty miles 
down the river. 

The boy scouts did great work. Even 
before the levee broke they were gathered 
together by their leaders and sent to warn 
the dwellers along the river. A group of 
them seized a Ford truck and broke the 
speed ordinance to reach the Mineral 
Palace park where 
there were rowboats. 
They loaded one on 
the truck and drove 
down to the flooded 
district. 

A large lumber shed 
belonging to the King 
Lumber Company had 
caught fire and was 
burning furiously. 
Four men could be 
seen standing on the 
edge of one of the 
buildings. Charles 
Hopkins and George 
W. White, both as- 
sistant scoutmasters, 
pushed off into the 
swift current. They 
had great difficulty in 
controlling the boat, 
but they reached the 
burning shed on which 
the men were ma- 
rooned. George King 
and his son were taken 
aboard. The small 
boat was _ buffeted 
about by the sweep 
of the water. There 


of being flung into a 

building or being 
rammed by heavy floating timbers. But 
the boys landed their passengers and 
went back for the other two men. By 
this time the heat on the shed was 
intense. The two men perched on the 
roof were about to fling themselves into 
the flood when the boat reappeared. 

All through the night dozens of scouts 
were busy rescuing families in the danger 
zone and looking after their comfort when 
they had reached safety. By means of 
an automobile spotlight they established 
communication later between the north 
and the south sides of the river. It was 
Scoutmaster H. C. Thompson who 
crossed the Fountain river on a street car 
rail which swayed at every step above the 
rushing stream. He carried with him a 
rope by means of which he dragged across 
a wire cable used to build later a sus- 
pension bridge. 

The Reverend Fred H. Zimmerman has 
among his parishioners a family living 
inthe bottoms. The mother of the family 
had been confined a few hours earlier. 
Zimmerman tried to reach them on foot, 
in the saddle, by means of a car, and at 
last with a boat. The father of the fam 
ily had carried his wife and new-born babe 
to the rafters, having punched a_ hole 
through the ceiling to let them up. With 
an unknown helper, the preacher at last 
reached the house. He climbed to the 

(Concluded on page 106) 
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Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you how, guide 
you step by step to success and help solve your per- 


sonal business problems. Our plan enables you to 
train during spare hours without interference with 
your present duties. Give us your name and address 
and mark with an X below the kind of position 
you want to fill. We will mail catalog and full par- 
ticulars regarding our low cost monthly payment 
plan. Also our valuable book for ambitious men, 

Ten Years’ Promotion in One.”” Tear out, mark and 
mail the coupon today. No obligation to you. Find 
out about the new “‘LaSalle Problem Method,’’ what 
it is and how it works. Let us prove to you how this 
step has helped thousands of ambitious men to real 
success. Check and mail the coupon now. 








LaSalle Extension 
University 
Dept.751-R__—_ Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen: Send without obli- 
gation to me information re- 


Promotion in One.”’ 
OHigher Accounting 


OBankingand Finance 

OCoaching for C. P. A.& OBusiness Letter 
InstituteExaminations Writing 

i M 


leh 


Oc aT 
OTraffic Management— OExpert Bookkeeping 
Foreign and Domestic OEffective Speaking 

OLaw—Degree of LL. B. OBusiness English 
OCommercial Law O Modern Foremanship 
O Personnel and Employment Management 

OD Industrial M gement Efficiency 
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= we ONE GALLON $ — 
a THERMO JUG Go 


{ 
! te Every Autoist, Tourist, 

nt _1M Camper, Fisherman or Farmer needs a 

THERMO JUG that keeps liquids HOT or 

from $5 to $10 for a pint 

t @ gallon 














for free literature. 
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Step, Waltz and latest ‘‘up-to-the-minute’’ so- 
ciety dances in your own home by the wonderful 
Peak System of Mail Instruction. 

New Diagram Method. Easily learned; no 
music needed; thousands taught successfully; 
success absolutely guaranteed. 

Write fors ial Terms. Send today for 
FREE information and surprisingly low offer. 
WILLIAM CHANDLER PEAK, M. B. 

’ Room 80 : 4737 Broadway, Chicago, tit, 
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You can be quickly relieved if you 


STAMMER 


cents for 288-page book on Stammering 
” It tells how 
20 years 


Send 10 
and Stuttering, “‘Its Cause and Care 
| cured myself after stammering tor 
8B. N. Bogue. 4229 Bogue Bldg, !147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 


SPLENDID CLERICAL WORK 


OPPORTUNITY 
Spare or whole time No canvassing, good 
money. Chautauqua Business Builders, James- 


town, New York. 


| any fancy stuff. 


Three-Fingered Phipps (Concluded from page 99) 


The third man fanned and that ended 


the inning with “Three-Toe Pete” one 
man behind Phipps. 
In the fourth the Cubans gave up 


trying to hit or trying to put over 
They set out to solve 
that delivery with the crowd guying 
them and the Dalesburg rooters telling 
Pete what he would bave to do as their 
mascot. 

Every effort made was a failure. There 
was only one way the Cubans could get 


| on bases and the players refused to take 


any more chances with that method. 
The last man had been hit too hard. 
They went out in one, two, three 
order. 


And so the game went on. We had 
made no more scores when we finished 


| our half of the eighth, and the Cubans 


had made none. Pete had struck out 
eighteen men, but Phipps had fanned 
three to the inning. As the visitors went 
to bat in the first of the ninth, the crowd 
came down from the bleachers and the 
Dalesburgers crowded in on hoth sides of 
the colored players’ bench. 

“We're waiting for vou, Pete. Don't 
you try to get away.” They had seen 
indications that a pinch hitter might 
go in in Pete’s place while Pete was 
allowed to vamose. ‘Nothing to that 
stuff,” said the biggest Dalesburger, 
who overheard, or claimed to overhear, 
such a plan arranged between Pete and 
his captain. 


HE colored pitcher was getting pretty 
pale around the gills when it came his 
turn to bat. Two men were already out 
and in all probability three more balls 
would finish the game. Pete reluctantly 
walked to the plate, his eyes wandering 


| around the edges of the crowd, as if look- 


ing for an avenue of escape. He was 
ready to run for it on the last strike. 


The Dalesburg crowd had secured clubs 


| and sticks and were on their toes to cap- 


Learn to Dance 


YoucanlearnFox-Trot,One-Step, Two- | 





ture the frightened coon as soon as the 
game ended. 

Pete swung wildly at the first ball. He 
stood like a man in a trance while the 
second strike went by him. The Dales- 
burgers edged closer until the umpire had 
to put them back. 

Phipps wound up for the third hall 
which looked so good to Pete that he 
struck, missed it, kept hold of his bat and 
started for the gate on a run that was 
more like a kangaroo gallop. But the 
Dalesburg crowd was too much for him. 
Three of them were waiting for him at 
the gate and when he tried to get hy, 
raising bis bat to club his way through. 
one of them jumped on his back and flung 
both arms areund his neck and they all 
clinched with him and in a jiffy they 
had him wound round and round with 
along piece of rope they had ready for 
the job. 

The crowd that was following didn’t 
know whether this was just some legiti- 
mate horse-play or something serious. It 
was evident pretty soon, though, that the 
Dalesburgers had gone so far aad got so 
thoroughly excited that they didn’t know 
what they were doing. They had Pete at 
the end of a rope and were leading him 
off the grounds. 

This crowd of excited the 


men and 


colored man at the end of a rope ma: 
you think of something worse than mer 
fun. Somebody yelled, “See ’em lync! 
ing a nigger!” and it wasn’t very far from 
that to the next yell of “They're lync! 
ing a nigger” and then one of the Dales 
burgers, just in a joke, threw an end of 
the rope over the limb of a shade tre 
they were going by. 


ELL, right then and there, the thing 

changed from a joke toa reality. \ 
dozer hands grabbed that rope, hands of 
men, I suppose. who were already crazy 
because they hated niggers, and they lost 
their heads. 

That rove was tight and Pete was on 
his toes when there came a yell you could 
hear over the noise the crowd: was mak ing 
and the noise Pete’s companions w: 
making trying to get to him. At that yell 
of just one man. those fellows pulling on 
that rope stopped. 

It was Phipps that velled and he 
jumped into that crowd like a varsity 
center going through a prep school line. 
Where he couldn't get through he went 
over the top, his spikes cutting clothes 
and flesh while he jammed his way over 


shoulders and backs—any way to get 
there. 
“Hands off that maa!” he veiled. 


“Hands off or I'll kill every damned one 


of vou! Drop that rope you blankety- 
blanked — blankety - blank — blankety- 
blanks!” 


It would never do for me to write it 
the way Phipps said it. I can’t give full 
emphasis to the way it was with that 
bareheaded ball-playver climbing toward 
that colored man who wasn’t any more a 
bragging Cuban King, but just a shrink- 
ing human being, afraid of the mob of 
fools, rowdies and ruffians. 

The men hands were the 
rope dropped it and shrunk back. The 
crowd opened enough to let Phipps get 
through. He rushed to Pete. grabbed a 
knife that was offered him, and cut the 
rope. 

He took the coon’s hand exclaiming: 

Pete, damn you, Pete! I didn’t know 
vou ‘til I asked your manager back there. 
Why didn’t you tell me?) Why didn’t you 
say who you were? My God! To think 
I nearly let this gang of bloody thugs 
murder the man that carried me back to 
the dressing station when he had one foot 
half shot off himself!” 

Pete’s color began to come back and he 
said, “I wasn’t sure it was you, Sergeant. 
I thought it looked like you. I was going 
to see you after the game.” 

The crowd took in the situation and 
they cheered and cheered and_ st rged 
up to take Pete’s hand, to grab Phipps’s 
hand, to get to either or both of the men, 
the white and the black. And_ they 
ended by carrying them both off the field 
on their shoulders. 


whose on 


ee Oh, how did Phipps do 
it? How did he strike them out? 
Well, he’s doing it yet, but all I know 
is what batters tell me. When you hit 
at it, it isn’t there, and when you 
don’t hit at it, itis there. Phipps says 
it’s just his Cookaloo ball that he can 
throw because one finger’s gone. That’s 


all I know. 


Mc 
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Movie Fans and Ger- 
man Fantasms 


(Continued from page 100) 
utterly cold. The average German film 
which I saw in the projection rooms of 
serlin would not pass the average Amer- 
ican censor, and, if it did, the average 
American movie fan would get up and, 
as the movie theater owners say, “walk 
out on it.” 


I have in mind one recent opening 
night in Berlin. There were several 
prospective American buyers in the 
theater. The audience was really dis- 
tinguished. The acting was good, the 


hero and the heroine were quite accept- 
able. The plot held the audience mysti- 
fied until the very last minute. During 
this last minute it developed that the 
heroine, with whom the audience had 
sympathized the entire evening in her 
successful solution of a murder mystery 
which saved her fiancé from conviction, 
was herself as immoral and degenerate as 
the courtesan who had been murdered. 

There 
these days, as there was under the Kaiser, 
and the scenario writers and producers 
seem to have cut loose. The writers, in- 
deed, form a “‘shock battalion,’ and if 
“film shock”’ does not become a common 
ailment among German movie fans it will 
«a sign that they are built of different 
stuff from most mortals. To make light 
of matrimony, of the home, and even of | 
common decency, seems to be the Ger- 
man film mode. 

It was this desire to obtain 
which turned the German 
toward the cubist films. 


** shock” 


pre ducers 


In looking at the latest sensational film 


n Berlin, I tried to put myself in the 
of an American audience. 
scenery was all made in futurist or cubist 
The heroine, Fern Andra, was 
surpassingly beautiful and if her costumes 


place 


] 
stvie, 


bespoke future fashions, near nakedness | 
She | 


will be our lot in the days to come. 
had been a slave in her childhood and 
scene showed her, tied to a throne 
with negro slaves forcing her, with whips, 
to drink a cup of nothing more or less 
than plain, simple human blood! | 
The first scene of the film was effective, 
in a manner of speaking. It was a close- 
up. It showed a live pheasant in a pair of 
beautiful hands. The slender, bejewelled 
fiers groped about in the feathers of 
the bird’s neck; it was impossible to 
divine their purpose; the audience sat 
paralyzed, while the fingers 
Suddenly the two hands clenched 
e neck and wrung it. Blood spurted 
forth! 
The scene shifted. On a couch, amid 
palatial surroundings, lay our heroine, 
autiful no doubt, but engaged in violat- 
: that first rule of table etiquette which 
vides that one shall not wipe one’s lips 
vith the back of the hand after eating or 
nking. The dead bird lay beside her. 
‘lie smiled with repletion, and sank back 
ladylike repose. 
During the remainder of the play, in 
e course of which she was confined in a | 


Ol 


almost 


moved, 
t 


cubist conservatory surrounded by cubist 


she was making love to 

ery man wh» came her way, including 

i© barber's son and the servants. 
(Continued on page 105) 


ingle things, 


is no censorship in Germany | 





A Romance of Brains and Inttrative in Business 


TRYING IT ON THE DOG 


cA Bubbling Phosphate on cAdvertising { 
ADVERTISING will sell anything ) 


—even dog soap!—and here is a 
thoroughly interesting, up-to-the-min- 
ute story about an advertising campaign 
in which a live-wire young chap started 
on the road to success by literally ‘‘go- 
ing to the dogs.”’ If youlike business 
but love romance better, or if you have a 
weakness for romance but feel more at 
home in business, you’ll be equally 
amused with this story. For the ting- 
ling hero sets his humorous lance atthe 
worldand winsthe tilt one hundred per 
cent withan honest-to-goodnessadver- 
tising Campaign—one that you could 
put through yourself, provided there 
was a pair of eyes to inspire you like 
those of—but that would be telling! 


By MAvrRIcE SWITZER 
Author of 
“LETTERS OF A SELF-MADE FaILuRE” \ 





Price $1.75 


To demonstrate whether advertising will sell books, the publishers will, on request, 
send a copy of this novel prepaid on approval to any reader of this magazine. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, Indianapolis 


Illustrated by Frank Gopwin. 














» “A Smart Hotel for Smart People 


i 

j i 
The | | HOTEL WOLCOTT 
| 
i 





aad | 


Metropolitan in every respect, i 
yet homey in its atmosphere =| 


BON-OPTO 


is a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practised daily by hundreds of thou- 
sands of people with great satisfaction. 
The Bon-Opto system quickly 
flammation of the and 
cleanses, soothes and rests tired, dusty, 


Very desirable for women 
| work-strained eyes and is a help to better 
| 


traveling alone i | 

Thirty-F rst St., by Fifth Ave. || 

The Wolcott New ork i s 
. relieves in- 


lids. It 


erm ee ® 


Ladies Let Culieese q 
Keep Your Skin 
Fresh and Young 


Soap, Oleament. Talcum,25c.every where. Eoreomes 
reas ; Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mas: 











eyes 


eyesight. Ask your druggist. He knows. 
He will refund your money without ques- 
tion, if you are dissatisfied. There is no 
other home eye treatment like Bon-Opto. 


























There are a lot of folks in these United States who 
will sympathize with this cunning youngster’s desire 


















for a drink. 

This dimpled infant reminding Mamma that it’s 
bottle time expresses an emotion not uncommon in 
these days. 

It would be hard to resist the appeal of this picture, 
’ one of the many noted covers that have appeared on 
" JUDGE, “The Happy Medium.” 

Reproduced in full colors, mounted on a double 
mat, all ready for framing, this appealing picture is 
yours for 25 cents, postage prepaid. 


JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT 


225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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SOTTO or, 


A Bank 
That Knows 
the Pacific 
Northwest 


e TANDING as the sturdy financial 
e pioneer of the Pacific Northwest, 
(| ripened through more than three-score 
years of continuous activity and ex- 
perience, the Ladd & Tilton Bank 
knows intimately the resources, the 
commercial and industrial possibil- 
4| ities and opportunities of this vast 
(}} territory in which it has been a con- 
(| structive influence. This combined 
knowledge and experience is available to in- 
terested individuals and concerns seeking 
{J} information pertaining to Portland and the 
Pacific Northwest 
4 Naturally, the Ladd & Tilton Bank is in an 
admirable position to purchase and offer Pa 
cific Northwest securities of such a stable 
character a appeal to the careful investor. 
‘rite the Bond Department for list of 








A NK II 









offerings. 
;| LADD & TILTON ee 
; BANK me: 
—_ 2 136 


7 = 


Portland, Oregon 
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7% WITH SAFETY 


you start with, your 
with safety in 




















O matter what 
money will earn 7% 
INVESTORS BONDS 

They are first mortgages on high- 
est grade city property, and are 
the same investments in which 
funds of the Madison & Kedzie 
State Bank are also placed. 


Our partial payment plan is so easy that 
you can start with as little as $1o. 


You cannot 
profitable the 
you read our literature 
name foday! It will be 


Ask for Booklets No 


Cohe INVESTORS 
COMPANY 


MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK 
CHICAGO 


realize how attractive and 
INVESTORS plan is until 
So send us your 
worth your while 


I-130 


Inter-Southern Bldg., Louisville, Ky 














Mexican 
Petroleum 


The “Puzzle of Wall Street’? is quite 
fully discussed in a special article in our 
INVESTMENT SURVEY No. 55, just 
off the press, and sent free upon request. 


Also our 20-PAYMENT BOOKLET S-5 


Scott & Stump 


Investment Securities 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 
Stock Exchange Bldg. 40 Exchange Place 
Philadelphia New York 
Locust 6480-5 Broad 1331-3 














THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on situ- 
taion in business and financial world. Valuable 
to investors and business men. 

Free on Application 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York 





LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 


Subscribers to Lestre’s WEEKLY are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial quest 


and in emergencies to answers by telegraph. 
tions are treated confidentially. 


AD the May-June shrinkage in 
security values been a reliable 


indicator of coming business con- 
ditions, the outlook for the country would 
be dark. But no such interpretation can 
truthfully be placed on it. It was not a 
logical development based on funda- 
mental conditions. As a forecaster, the 
stock market is of no value unless it 
functions in a free and natural way. 
Plenty of economic reasons existed for a 
reaction from the rise which gladdened the 
earlier months of the year. But the 
decline proceeded to unreasonable and 
artificial lengths. Selling forced by need 
of money, mere hysterical selling due to 
doubt and fear, ruthless manipulation by 
the bears, and hedging sales by men on 
the inside of big corporations appear to 
have been more effective causes in the 
shrinkage than was the economic situa- 


tion—bad as that may have been. 
The deliberate disintegrators of the 
market were well organized and _ their 


attacks were as smashing as those of the 
Roman phalanx on the barbarian hordes. 
On the constructive side there os no 


organization and no le ro ‘rship. Nearly 
everything there went by de fault. Re- 


sistance to the price-bre akers was ridicu- 
lously spasmodic and weak. And so the 
massacre of values went gaily on, with all 
its dire consequences to hosts of unfor- 
tunate speculators and investors. 

And yet it is now seen that most of this 
was unnecessary aad preventable. Had 
the believers in higher values been prop- 
erly led and aligned, there would not 
have been such tremendous slaughter and 
disaster—verging on semi-panic. One or 
a few capable capitalists could have 
erected a barrier too firm and high to be 
broken down or overflowed by the destruc- 
tive flood of selling. 

Why was no attempt made to check the 
downward tendency and to sustain the 
market? Was it indifference or lack of 
insight and foresight on the part of the 
magnates that allowed the chief financial 
mart of the country, and all the lesser ones, 
to be so disorganized? Whatever the 
reason, it was a great mistake that those 
who had the power did not use it cen- 
structively. It is as essential to the safe 
balancing of forces to have two strong 
parties in the financial world as it is in the 
political world. There never should be a 
time when things are permitted to move 
wholly one way. 

Even the most conservative financiers 
cannot escape some portion of respensi- 
bility for the going to pieces of a market 
where values were already unusually low. 
The fact should have been of no little 
concern to them, for in a broad sense it 
affected their own interests. There can 


No charge is made for this service. 
A two-cent postage 
all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Lesuir’s WEEKLY, 
full name and exact street address. 


All commu: 
inclosed. Ad 


New York, g 


should always be 
225 Fifth Avenue, 


stamp 


Anonymous communications will not be answered. 


be no denying the evil effect on business 
and prosperity if the wares of the world’s 
greatest financial market are permitted 
to become mere footballs of speculation 

tossed up and down and about without 
reference to their intrinsic worth. Whiat- 
ever begets uncertainty, confusion, 
turmoil in the financial world is a det 

ment to industry and commerce. ‘The 
“Big Men” acting in concert should lx 
able to avert wild orgies of speculation and 
demoralization. We can hardly expect 
ever to have an ideal securities market 
in which the shall be ticketed 
always at their true figures and in which 


and 


. OE 


issues 


movements to unduly appreciate oi 
depress values will never be essayed 
But resolute action by those conserva- 


tively inclined would do much to minimize 
such evils. 

As a finale, it should be declared that 
in spite of all that has happened to breed 
the contrary opinion, an optimistic view 
of the future is sounder than a dejected 
one. After, perhaps, a few more flurries 
in the securities market, we shall hav 
smoother sailing. It only behooves ever 
investor to have his sails well trimmed 
and to be prepared for occasional squalls 


Answers to Inquiries 
B., Shrewsbery, Pa.: S. of Brazil 8's ar 


Province of Quebec 6's may be bought with confidence 

D., Biloxi, Miss.: International Mercantile Ma 
Co. lately declared the regular semi-annual dividen 
3 per cent, payable August 1, to stock of record July 15tt 

V., Luzerne, Pa.: It does not seem advisable to » 
Pennsylvania Railroad stock at a serious loss at this tin 
The railroad is likely to regain some of its old prosperit 
and the shares should some day be quoted higher. 

A., Chandlerville, Il.: The United Drug ( 
has been paying liberal dividends and its prosperity has 
been great. Its 20-year convertible gold bonds 
reasonably safe, and you can invest your $1,000 in ther 
with confidence. 

)., Elmira, N. Y.: Swift & Co. ranks high an 
strong industrial corporations. Readjustment 
adversely affected this concern as it has all others, but its 
position seems secure. Its 7 per cent bonds are reasonabl 
we € 

, Chicago, I1l.: Durant Motor, Inc., is not yet 
Phe oy While Mr. Durant’s ability is unquestio: 
and the success of his enterprise in the long run is proba 
undertaking meets with 


yet every new unexpecte 
vt a i and does not have a certain future, Dura 
stock is still a speculation. 

S., Cleveland, O.: As things look now, it wou 


be safer to buy the Cleveland Electric Illuminating ¢ 
8 per cent. pfd. stock than White Motor Co. stock. T! 
latter, if the dividend were maintained, would mak: 
better return. But doubts have been expressed of 
maintenance of the present rate. 

D., Lancaster, Pa.: Official reports regarding |! 
Pierce-Arrow Co. are somewhat optimistic, but even the 
indicate that the common stock must be a long | 
Dividends have been suspended on preferred, and | 
they are restored and maintained for some length of tir 
the common will not be attractive. 

A., Washington, D. C.: Last December 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana paid a stock dividen 
150 per cent and reduced the par value of stock fro 
$100 to $25. The new stock has paid dividends thus fat 
in 1921 at the rate of 16 per cent on par, or 84 per y 
This is a yield of 6.4 per cent on market price. 

B., Reading, Pa.: N. Y. C. debenftre 4's, 
safe. woe returns would oh obtained by the purchas 
of N. Y. C. deb 6’s, but the 4’s are more secure. Amor 
high-grade bonds in which $1,C°O might be invested 
Liberty Bonds, of course, Atchis -n gen. 4's, Mont 
Power 5's, Great Northern-Northern Pacific oo 6 
U. S. Rubber Ist and ref. 5's, U.S. Svcel sf. 5 \ 
Shore 4's, and go. F. tt Ose. 
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ik : render a larger yield, but you emphasize the point S. H. Wilcox & Co., 233 Broadway, New York, gives full " coe | 
Pom ety information regarding puts and calls guaranteed by a z 
., Philadelphia, Pa.: The Federal Land Bank me +. a New York Stock Exchange. 3 E 
per cent. bonds may be ranked as thoroughly safe. . Byllesby & Co., ? 208 S. La Salle Street 3 
They are secured by pen el consisting of Government Chic Po and 111 Broadway, New York, are distributing z 
ds or well-guarded mortgages on farm lands) They a new folder which describes mid-year investment oppor- 
exempt from federal, State, municipal and local — tunities in long and short term public utilities and indus- By Way 
xation trial issues, yielding 7 per cent. to 9 per cent. 
D., Castle Rock, Wash.: Instead of being a good Successful investors must be well informed. Man) of f 
estment, the risking of United States money in the these ascribe their success to reading the “* Bache Review,’ oO 
purchase of marks and kronens is one of the least desirable which every week gives sound info wrmation and valuable e 
gambles Tens of thousands of people in the United suggestions. Geta copy from J.S. Bache & Co., members ¢ p 
States have lost money through buying very cheap foreign N.Y. Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, New York. om arison 
rrencies. Seott & Stump, Stock Exchange Bldg., Philadelphia, 
R., Davenport, lIa.: American Woolen com- and 40 Exchange Place, New York, have printed a study 
1 and U, S. Steel common seem fair purchases at — of the investment status and outlo ik of promising railroad ; . ‘ : 
present quotations, although it cannot be certainly fore- stocks in issue No. 402 of their “Investment Survey. It is possible to realize : 
1 that prices have reached rock bottom. Central Copies of this will be sent on request, with the firm’s : : otate 5 
Leather common, paying no dividend, has gone into the — “*Systematic Savings Booklet 5-10.’ more quickly and vividly 
lative class. The 7 per cent. Investors Bonds are so well secured on ‘ . ¢ 
, Louisville, Ky.: As the Goodric h Co.'s com- valuable city property that a leading bank puts much of than in = other named 
stock is not paying dividends and there is doubt as to its. reserve’ mone y into them. Interesting literature the ridiculously low prices = 
maintenance of dividend on preferred, the common regarding these securities may be obtained by writing for re = 
ot be called “a good buy.” The tire companies have — booklets No. 1-129 to the Investors Company, Madison at which a great number 
passing through a squeeze. It would be safer todefer & Kedzie State Bank, Chicago, or Inter-Southern Bldg., of sound stocks are now E 
ving their stocks until conditions are more settled. Louisville, Ky. ; 


, Baltimore, Md.: The Public Service ¢ orpora- 
of New Jerse Vy re ported largely increased earnings in 

120 as compared with 1919. As the 7 per cent. notes 

ing in 1922 will undoubtedly be taken care of, they 

‘ po yurchase at present price. The net yield up to 
ime a maturity, if the bonds were purchased at 90, 
d be something over 13 per cent. 

1., Trenton, N. J.: There are numerous bonds, not 
e highest grade and yet of a good class, which yield 
er cent, or more on present price. Among these are 

tral Foundry 6's, Erie se — A and B 4's, Chile Copper 

B. & O.,S. W. Div., 3}4's, Minn. & St. L. ref. 4's, 

P ade Iphia Company de be 5's, Standard Gas cv. 6's, and 

American Writing Paper 7's. 

J., Boston, Mass.: The Illinois Central Railroad is 
ne of the most prosperous of the carrier lines. During the 
st four months of this year, its earnings were at the rate 
f over 10 per cent. on the common stock. The road's 
« issue of $8,000,000 15-year 6/4 per cent. secured gold 
is was over-subscribed 2! times. The offering price 

s 9749, insuring a yield of 6.8 per cent. on purchase 
The bonds are a direct obligation of the railroad 
pany and are secured by the deposit of more than 
$11,000,000 of long-term mortgage bonds. You would do 
ito put at least a part of your surplus into this issue. 


New York, July 9, 1921 


Free Booklets for Investors 


Opportunities in the stock market through puts and 

sare set forth in booklet L, which will be mailed to any 
uddress by William H. Herbst, 20 Broad Street, New 
York 


Descriptive circular L, which will be sent on request by 


A 272-page book containing the latest information of 
value to investors and traders on several thousand com- 
yanies whose stocks and bonds are dealt in on twenty 
fe: uding markets of the United States and Canada has 
been issued by E. M. Fuller & Co., members Consolidated 
Stock Exchange, 50 Broad Street, New York. A copy of 
this useful and comprehensive ind : to stock values may 
be had by applying to Fuller & Co. for book LW-68 

A story which makes good reading, and which may 


prove profitable to readers, has been issued by G 


Miller & Co., Inc., 114 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. The 
—, c arrying this narrative is entitled “Two Men 
and Their Money,” and it also gives facts about the 


Miller 7 per cent. first mortgage real estate bonds which 
are very popular, and which may be bought on the partial 
payment plan, if desired. Miller & Co. will send the 
pamphlet to any address. 

‘he widely esteemed Babson Reports aim to eliminate 
gambling risks from investment and speculation. They 
are based on fundamental statistics and enable the reader 
to decide more accurately when it is ady isable to buy and 
when to sell. n — valuable recent Babson bul- 
letin and booklet, “Getting the Most from Your Money, 
will be sent without charge to investors who ask for 
Bulletin G-23. Apply to Roger W., Babson’s Statistical 
Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 

There is no doubt that with improvement in general 
conditions, many medium-priced and low-priced stocks 
that have speculative merit will substantial ad 
vances. Some of these will move upward faster than 
others. The wide-a-wake investor desires to know what 
stocks should be the first to discount bettered conditions 
He should, therefore, consult circular L W-57, containing 
much valuable data, and obtainable from Charles H 
Clarkson & Co., Inc., 66 Broadway, New York 


show 


Movie Fans and German Fantasms 


(Continued from page 103) 


Throughout an evening we watched the 
passionless and loveless lady wooing men 
because of her thirst for her favorite 
beverage. A big black slave played the 
rile of soda-fountain clerk for her, with a 
big knife and a silver goblet. 

She wound up the evening by dying, 
whether of thirst or because the author 
got tired of his “continuity,”’ I could not 
make out. Whether the fire department 
or the police department or the aerial 
reserve, with bombs, would have 
been called out on the occasion of such a 
showing in New York or Chicago, or 
Winfield, Kansas, is a question which an 
American audience would probably have 
solved by calling out all three, and help- 
ing them in their work. 

{nd at that, because of its beauty and 
American buyer in 
erlin has spent a sleepless night in the 
gH tel Adlon wondering whether or not 
« ought to take a chance on the “ Blood- 
Mayhap, one of them will fall 
And, mayhap, with 

the right kind of 


The ‘re is no great chance of German 

ducers putting over on us as American 

ns many films which are successes in 
rrmany. The viewpoints and the de- 
iands of the two publics are too diver- 
ent. Only a very few films can be made 

t would suit a German and an Amer- 
can audience in common. 


The historical film, as done by the 


Germans, is undoubtedly excellent. Pag- 
santry, historical costuming, historical 
settings, as they have been rendered by 


German producers since the war, are done 
about as well as they can possibly be done. 
The American who views a film of this 
nature does not stop to consider whether 
or not it was “made in Germany.” The 
fact that it was “made in. Germany” 
might mean little in his young life. 
tumes of another age and settings of 
another period disguise the nationality of 
the actors. 

Why should there be any danger of our 
being served with German films? The 
answer, of course, is money. 

German films are cheap. 
or $12,000 an American producer can 
obtain in Germany these days a great 
spectacular film which would have cost 
twenty times as much to produce in the 
United States. In addition to this there 
are hundreds of six-reel films in Germany 


Cos- 


which can be bought for $2,000 each. 
They are the average run of German 


films, with stories of German life, and the 
producer who could persuade the average 
American audience to like them would 
become a millionaire over night. 

But there is another angle that is even 
more attractive to some American pro- 
ducers. American storehouses are chock 
jam full of American films which would 
bring fortunes in Germany. The German 


“has no such feeling against pictures of | 





selling if prevailing quota- 
tions are compared with : 
prices of other years as far 
back as 1907. 





We shall be very pleased 
to send, upon request, 
booklet giving the price 
range of all leading stocks 


en eR 


for many years back. 





Ask for LW-58. 




















Cuarvest CrarKsons&: | | 
66 BROADWAY, NEWYORK | | 
TEL: BOWLING GREEN 4020-26 ' 
| cciceinediiaeemmanesnatiaetiae et | 





Stock Options 


riehetn - the advantages and money making possi bill- 
ties of this valuable method of stock trading 

No margin is required and the risk is limite 4 to their first 
Contracts sold covering any amount of stock 


Descriptive circular L on request 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 
PUTS AND CALLS 
(uaranteed by Members of the . ew York Stock Exchanger 


233 Broadway - = = New York 


Tel. Barclay 521¢ 


Make Your Money Earn More 


lace their funds 
iami First Mort- 
These 


cost 


investors in every State 
safely and profitably in 3 
gages, dealing with us by mail 


mortgages are thoroughly safeguarded and 
rigidly supervised by our organization. 
Write for bank and inaseter saferences 
and Booklet No. 


G. L. Miller Bond & nal Co., Miami, Florida 





For $10,000 | 


Under this Heading 


“Free Booklets for Investors” 


on this page you will find a 
descriptive list of booklets 
and circulars of information 
which will be of great value 
in arranging your invest- 
ments to produce maximum 
yield with safety. A num- 
ber of them are prepared 
especially for the smaller 
investor and the “beginner 
in investing.” 
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The Mysteries 
of Paris 





6 EDITION de LUXE VOLUMES IN 3 


(Each size 8% x 6 inches) 
OVER 1850 PAGES 


Deckle-edged, laid paper Original Etchings 
Big Type—Art Buckram Binding—Gold Tops 


HE life of the Parisian underworld 
i 3 depicted with an unsparing hand. Real- 

istic revelations of the mysterious exis- 
tence led by the swindlers, ruffians, outcasts, 
robbers and murderers in the haunts of crime 
of Europe's greatest capital A literal and 
unabridged translation from the original 
French of Eugene Sue's great masterpiece, the 
most famous book of its day—a romance that 
startled European society The story of a 
modern D’Artagnan and his perilous adventure 
in the lowest haunts of life as he pursues his 
self-appointed task of succoring the unfortunat« 
remedying iniquities, and avenging guilt. The 
plague spots of a selfish civilization and the 
hideous conditions created by poverty and vice 
are shown with a pitiless realism, but with a 
highly moral purpose 


A BARGAIN Only afew sets left which we 
will close out ata special price of $5.25, cash- 
with-order. Only $1.75 per volume. We pre- 


pay delivery charges 


You must mail coupon tod ay to insure receiv 
ing these three volumes at this special harrain 
price. Offe only holds & oe while they last 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Money Back If Not Satisfied 


STAMMER 


Send for (free) illustrated 200-page book. It tellshow 
Stammering and Stuttering can be quickly cured by 
the most Advanced Scientific Method in the world. 
Those who are unable to atten — ent School 
may obtain our Standard Course 
Your it ry will be kept confident 
THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 70 Ade ia side St., Detroit 












SONGWRITERS! 4:3), {h° 


mand for songs suitable for dancing and the oppor- 
tunities greatly changed condi tion s offer new 
writers, obtainable only in our ‘‘Songwriters Man- 
ual & Guide,’ sent free. Submit your ideas fo 
songs at once for free criticism ladvice. Wer 
vise poems, compose music, secure copyright 
facilitate free publicaticn or out ght sal songs 
Knickerbock er Studi s, 307 Gai ty Bidg.. N. Y, 


INVENTORS. Bee re 
nel 0 “HOW TO GET Yot \ a 


or sket teh 


ars 














RAISE CASH "aise eran ytit 
new. ‘or “broken je welry , platinum, 
old gold and silver, false teeth, War Bonds, W: mj 
unused postage, etc, Cash ay return mail. 
turned i 10 days if you" re not satisfied 
tHE OHIO SMELTING & RE FINING CO. 
233 Lennox Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


ATENT. WRITE for illustrated guide book 
* and “EVIDENCE OF CONCEPTION 
BLANK.” Send model or sketch and description of 
invention for ovr free opinion of its patentable nature. 
Highest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & Cu. 0145 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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American life as the American has against 
film stories of German life. This fact was 
shown when the German border contained 


several leak holes during the recent 
military occupation by France. Smug- 


glers got American films into Germany 
then and reaped rich rewards. 

In Coblenz, now and then, an American 
film finds its way into German channels 
and is used until it is literally worn out. 
The Germans who have seen our film 
stars immediately become their devoted 
followers. Our comedians please them 
immensely. Our Wild West plays cap- 
tivate them. For several years the 
German market has been practically 
closed to American films and if the bar- 
rier could be let down our American pro- 
ducers could almost swamp Germany 
with films that were old and passé in 
America half a decade ago, but which 
would be as good as new to German 
audiences, 

German producers know that American 


The Spirit of 17 Floods 


roof and chopped an opening through it 
while the man in the boat hung on grimly 
to keep it from being washed away. The 
husband passed his wife, the babe, and 
| the other children to Zimmerman. The 
entire family Zimmerman 
returned to the flooded area again. His 
| boat and another rescued fifteen in that 
block. 


Among the very 


Wes saved, 


many rescue stories 


that in which Jose Mesa, a splendid- 
looking bronze Mexican, saved the life 
of Mike Audoby, is worthy of special 


mention. Out of a family of seven Mike 
was the only one not drowned. On part of 
a roof he had been washed down the river 
two miles and landed in a tree caught in a 
driftwood island. Mesa stripped and 
plunged into the turbid stream. There 
was before him a mile of swimming against 
a very heavy current. He reached the 
| boy, got him on a log, and paddled down 
On another island of driftwood 
he left Audoby while he swam ashore to 
get a boat. With this he returned. The 
| boat was struck by a log a hundred yards 
\from shore, but Jose managed to reach 
|shallow water with his charge. He was 
lin the icy river nearly five hours alto- 
gether before he got Mike ashore. 

Not the least interesting part of the 
story is the way in which intrepid men 
broke into Pueblo over impassable roads 
}to help the stricken city. Captain 
Dennis and a dozen other rangers 
reached the city from La Junta, Colo- 
rado Springs, Walsenburg, and Alamosa 
sane men said it could not 
Trucks plowed 
almost washed away. Fords bumped for 
miles over railroad ties covered with 
water. Motorcycles bucked mud day 
after day. 

Foster Putney, the man who nailed the 
flag to the pole at Vera Cruz after others 
had been killed trying it, gathered forty- 
one trucks and brought them in with sup- 
plies, building bridges and roads as he 
icame. No mud or rain stopped him. 
| He kept coming till he reached Pueblo, 
| where he set up two relief kitchens and 
| fed 800 refugees the first meal. 

Newspaper men said it would take three 


stream. 


when all 


be done. over roads 
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films would capture Germany; they ar 
now protected by a German law whic! 
provides that imported films in Germa: 

shall never exceed fifteen per cent. of t! 

films in use at any certain time. 

Truth to tell, the German is far mor 
afraid of American films than America 
are of German films. American producers 
have imported German films at a_ loss, 
occasionally, within recent months, wit 
the hope that, by so doing, they would |x 
able to have the bars let down in Germa 
and give them a chance to reach thi 
German market. 

As it looks to an American movie fan 
in Germany, we, in the United States, are 
pretty safe from any devastating invasion, 
*Twill be many a day before we shall have 
a chance to rave over a German Mary 
Pickford, thrill over the heroics of a Herr 
Fairbanks or laugh at a Karl Chaplin 

American movie kings and queens are 
on their thrones tighter than ever th 
Kaiser was. 


Pueblo 


(Concluded from page 1 


weeks to restore passenger traffic. Withi 
four days it was again in operation. 

An army major on leave from the bor- 
der commandeered a lot of trucks when 
the city was almost out of oil and with the 
help of Warden Tynan’s convicts built a 
bridge over Beaver Creek in a few hours 
while on his way to Canon City for a 
fresh supply. 

What is true of outsiders is true too of 
the citizens of Pueblo. The energy dis- 
played by them was amazing. None of 
them, so far as I have heard, has thoughit 
of leaving the city, though many hav 
been ruined by the flood. 

The property loss in Pueblo is estimate 
at about $25,000,000, A more permanent! 
loss is that of the farming country in thy 
county above and the six counties below 
The flood waters came crashing dow! 
through the valley a mile or more wid 
Crops have ruined and the soi 
necessary to future vegetation washed 


been 


away. 

What guarantee has the Arkansas Val 
ley that this disaster will not be repeated! 

Rich valleys such as this can be saft 
guarded only by a system of conserva: 
tion which furnishes reservoirs to. take 
care of flood waters. What is necessar 
is the building of dams or sumps in thi 
mountains to detain emergency flows. | 
such a system had been in existence toda) 
it would have prevented a loss that must 
come close to $30,000,000 in cash valu 
not counting the erosion of land whic! 
cannot be replaced. 


It has been pointed out to the Govern-y 


ment that flood prevention is as important 
as the 
to water new territory. 
wasted that could be used to make fertil 
land adjacent to the streams at small cost 
The control of rivers means flood preven 
tion, the saving of millions of dollars, ang] 


» Pe | 
an even flow of streams that can be uty 


eres 


construction of irrigation project} 
Much water 1) 


ized to develop both irrigation enteral 


prises and water power. 
This is the great and vital lesson of thé 


Arkansas big x vy flood. The control f 
streams, not by levees but close to the 

: 
source, is a function of the nations 
government that must be recognized. : 
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Invest Right 


—Then there will be no 
loss to ‘“‘Write Off’’ 


Fraudulent stock manipulations last year cost 
the American public $500,000,000. When _ busy 
people have spare funds to invest they will do well 
to buy 


Treasury Savings Certificates 


(4° compounded quarterly) 
which require no investigation and give you no worry. 


A trustee recently bought sixteen $1000 Certifi- 
cates for sixteen different beneficiaries of an estate be- 
cause they are absolutely SAFE. 


In case of emergency the Government will return 
the principal plus accumulated interest. 





Buy them at Post Offices and Banks 





GOVERNMENT LOAN ORGANIZATION 


Second Federal Reserve District 


120 Broadway, New York City 

















Something New and Better! 


Prices 
2 oz. bottle 25c 
8 oz. bottle or can 60c 


$1.00 


16 oz. bottle or can 








Sivakee 


SATIN FINISH ) POLISH 


D ISCOVERED and perfected in a period 
of many years of practical use by a 
sea captain who served in the U. S. Navy 
and later on palatial private vachts, 
equipped with the finest and most elabor- 
ate of fittings. 

It was his need for something that would 
clean, polish with a permanent, damp-proof 
glow that brought Afterglow Satin Finish 
Polish into life. 

He produced the polish that lasts in spite 
of the ever-present dampness of sea air. 

It was the one thing for his task, since it re- 
moved finger marks from the white wood- 
work, brightened up the brass fittings, 
polished the mahogany panellings and 
furniture. 

It did all this and did it well. 

Afterglow Satin Finish Polish has suspended 


in its composition a number of qualities— 
all perfectly balanced, each performing a 
certain function. 

It cleans, “feeds” and preserves any paint- 
ed surface. 

It puts new life into the finest furniture or 
cabinetwork, bringing out the beauty of 
the grain, leaving a glowing, lasting finish. 
Absolutely harmless, Afterglow Satin Finish 
Polish removes ink, dirt, finger marks, as 
wellas the blue streaks caused by dampness. 
It cleans and polishes white woodwork, 
pianos, victrolas—all fine woodwork; por- 
celain, brass or nickel, mirrors, windows, 
windshields. 

Afterglow leaves a finish that is lasting and 
permanent. 


Try it and you will use no other. 


MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS COQO., INC. 
163 West 19th St. New York City 





